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FOREWORD 


The ceremonies commemorating the birth of Spain's only "party," the Falange, 
and the anniversary of the death of its founder, José Antonio Primo de Rivera, were 
marred by obvious public indifference toward the Falange and toward its principal oppo- 
nents, the Monarchists, as well as by some widely publicized scandal about Jose Anto- 
nio's brother, the Ambassador to Great Britain. The death of Pope Pius Xil had provided 
the Spanish Government with an occasion for demonstrations of official orthodoxy. The 
crowning of John XXIII gave the regime a chance to show its magnanimity: it freed a 
number of the occupants of the crowded jails, among whom were an unspecified number 
of the political prisoners, who, the government admitted, numbered in all 1,306. At 
the same time, several distinguished Socialists were arrested, to the indignation of en- 
lightened foreign opinion. It appeared that the government wished to make space for 
new prisoners and that the principal threat to Franco came from the Socialist movement, 
which was beginning to arouse more enthusiasm than either the Falangistas or the Mon- 
archists. Meanwhile, despite substantial loans and aid from the United States, the 
Spanish economy found itself in new difficulties. Events in Portugal paralleled those 
in Spain; the discredited regime of Salazar forbade the visit of British Labor leader 
Aneurin Bevan and arrested four leading intellectuals. The first gesture clearly put 
Salazar on the Socialist blacklist, while the arrest of the distinguished historian Jaime 
Cortesdo aroused disgust in Brazil, where he had lived for many years. In the interest 
of the Luso-Brazilian entente, the totalitarian nature of the Salazar regime had been 
overlooked in the great South American republic, but it seemed likely that Salazar wou d 
be viewed now much as Franco is in the Spanish-speaking republics. 


November was the last month of Mexican President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines' period 
of office. A concerted effort was made to put an end to the wave of strikes and labor 
discontent so that December and the presidential term of Adolfo Lopez Mateos might open 
happily. The dissident labor groups did not accept the settlements with grace, and one 
faction of the relatively well-paid Petréleos Mexicanos workers even threatened to blow 
up the Atzcapotzalco refinery. Opposition to the monopoly of power by the official 
Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) led to the creation of a heterogeneous Union 
Civica Potosina in San Luis Potosi, where army units borrowed some baseball bats “pour 
encourager les autres." Even a Mexican baseball game was never quite like that. On 
the international front, leading figures from all over the world began to pour into 
Mexico in preparation for the inauguration of Lopez Mateos, a tangible testimony to the 
fact that the world now pays attention to what goes on in Mexico. In an astute move in 
Church-State politics, Pope John XXIII named the conservative Archbishop of Guadala- 
jara, José Garibi Rivera, as Mexico's first Cardinal. This was interpreted as a move to 
strengthen the hand of the clerical conservatives of Guadalajara in their constant struggie 
with the "socialist" anti-clericals of Mexico City. At the other end of the political 
spectrum, Lazaro Cardenas left the country on a trip to Europe, whence he was supposed 
to go to Venezuela; he turned ur ‘nstead in Moscow. 


Guatemala prepared for municipal elections in the capital; the campaign acquired 
an unusual interest, since it was thought that the results would be significant in terms of 
national politics. The Partido Revolucionario seemed to have become the heir to the 
Arévalo tradition. President Ydigoras Fuentes moved desperately to recoup some of his 
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prestige. He denounced the Partido Revolucionario as Communist, only to be damned by 
the extreme right for being easy on Communism. He continued to talk about freeing 
Belize, but angry voices were raised in British Honduras saying that the territory had no 
intention of allowing Guatemala to absorb it. He talked glibly about buying the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America with the proceeds of the sale of coffee plantations 
confiscated from the Germans, but he did not mention that there were serious legal ob- 
stacles to this. When in the Diario Latino of San Salvador a congressman called a spade 
a spade and asserted that the Salvadorean legislature was subordinate to the executive, 
there was a storm ina coffee cup. The Salvadorean frog once more inflated itself and 
croaked a defiant claim to 200 miles of territorial water. The noise hid the murmurings 
of the people, for, while cotton was selling well and entrepreneurs were making money, 
coffee continued to be a drug off the market. Unfortunately, no way had been found to 
turn coffee into maize, which remained scarce and expensive. Honduras had in Ramon 
Villeda Morales perhaps the most honest and capable President in all its history, but he 
was plagued with internal and external troubles. Even the traditionally sweet relations 
with El Salvador had gone sour; Villeda Morales and Ydfgoras Fuentes, who paid a three- 
day visit to Tegucigalpa, put up a brave show of solidarity, and it seemed as if for the 
moment they were the only two of the Central American Presidents seriously concerned 
with the problem of Isthmian unity. The Somoza government of Nicaragua continued to 
squabble with Honduras over boundary questions, with students who felt that the murder 
of Anastasio had not rid the country of the Somoza dynasty, and with the Inter-American 
Press Association, which was objecting violently to the law with which the Somozas 
hoped to silence the opposition--a law paralleling that of E! Salvador and giving those 
"offended" by the press the right to twice as much space as the offending article. 

Politics is the very life of Latin American countries: even though the Costa Rican presi- 
dential elections were still three and a half years away, former President Otilio Ulate 
was preparing to launch his candidacy. Likewise in Panama preparations were being 


made for the 1960 presidential elections, and there was talk that Aquilino Boyd would 
lead a third party. 


Cuba got a new "President," Andrés Rivero Aguero, in "elections" by which 
President Batista wished to force the Cubans to prove that they were free. Despite the 
arrival of British arms, Batista was unable to carry out an effective campaign, partly be- 
cause of the low morale of his troops, and partly because Fidel Castro was succeeding in 
buying, capturing and stealing sufficient materiel to keep the initiative. The Cuban 
people were caught between the hammer and the anvil, and their famous choteo was 
being knocked out of them. Moreover, harassed Mother Nature was being a less gen- 
erous sugar~daddy. The Haitian Government of President Francois Duvalier sentenced 
exiled political leader Louis Dejoie to death for attempting to create disorder and plunge 
the country into anarchy, to which Dejoie might logically have replied that he was 
merely defending the status quo. President Héctor Trujillo of the Dominican Republic 
created a special committee to encourage cultural and economic relations with the United 
States; despite the presence of a priest on the committee, the worried spectator might 
think that after Galindez and Ernst we had had enough of both. This view must be shared 
by Benjamin Cole, member of the Puerto Rican Chamber of Representatives, who went to 
the Dominican Republic on a honeymoon which was interrupted when he was arrested for 
having signed, together with many other Puerto Rican congressmen, a statement con- 
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demning dictators. Cole was released after presumably saying that no offense was meant 
to Trujillo. 


Venezuela prepared for the presidential elections of December 7. The three can- 
didates gave demonstrations of exemplary political conduct as they declared their inten~ 
tion to play a clean game. Admiral Wolfgang Larrazaébal was the candidate of the Union 
Republicana Democratica, as well as of a very minor party. He enjoyed great prestige 
in Caracas as the man who had slain the fat perezjimenista dragon, but his acceptance of 
Communist support alienated the Catholic Church. Moreover, Romulo Betancourt, de- 
spite the hostility of the Communists and of the Army, had a strong organization in Ac- 
cion Demoerética, and he had been careful not to antagonize the Church. Nelson 
Rockefeller was cordially received in Venezuela, but it seemed evident that, whoever 
won, the Creole Corporation and thereby Rockefeller interests would suffer. The demo- 
cratization of Colombia had evidently proceeded far, since Genero! Rojas Pinilla arrived 
in Bogote with a bang which found no echo; he was soon whimpering to himself. Provin- 
cial and municipal elections were held in Ecuador as President Camilo Ponce’s term 
reached the half-way mark; it was a quiet intermezzo 


The New York Times received a tribute: when its correspondent Tad Szulc re- 
ported that Peru was drifting heiplessly, that the Prado regime was doing nothing, and 
that there were rumors that ex-President General Manuel A. Odrio was preparing a 
coup, the Peruvian Government thought it necessary to issue a harsh denial. Peruvian- 
U.S. relations were also strained by the fact that Odria was in Washington and by the 
rumor that the U.S. Government had lent Peru money to pay for two modern submarines 
which hed been bought in o scandal-laden atmosphere. The $12 million Sicasica-Arica 
pipeline was a tangible proof of what Bolivia owes to U.S. financial cooperation, but 
disgruntled petroleum workers seized the occasion to declare o strike. Bolivia was 
caught between the rightist Falange, which had staged on unsuccessful uprising, and the 
Lechin faction of the governing MNR, which, in its struggle for power with President 
Herndn Siles Zuazo, wos prepared to ally itself with the Communists and with the Peron- 
istas, thus moking Bolivia again a center of international! concern. President Jorge Ales- 
sandri Rodriguez of Chile selected a "nonpolitical" cabinet of businessmen, which was 
the target of the same kind of criticism with which the Democrats greet o Republican 
cabinet in the United States. 


The Argentine Government of Arturo Frondizi tried desperately to be all things 
to all men. This never works, but fortunately the discontented elements catapulted Vice 
President Alejandro Gomez into conspiracy, a willing projectile but a dud. The naivete 
of his ambitiousness saved Frondizi. Just as Frondizi's willingness to make a deal with 
the Church on the university issue had aroused the anti~clericalism which is widespread 
in Argentina, so his eagerness to make oil deals with international consortiums brought 
on him the odium which Peron had incurred in the same way. One piece of good news 


was that Frondizi had reached an apporently satisfactory agreement with the American 
and Foreign Power Company. 


The surprising vietory of the Blancos. in the Uruguayan elections was attributed 
to rural dissatisfaction with rule: by the macrocephalic city; to general displeasure with 


(Continued on p. 646) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Ritualistic tributes recently commemorated the birth of the Falange, the only 
legal party in Spain, and the assassination of its founder, José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Falange was celebrated on October 29 
in the Teatro de la Comedia in Madrid, where the traditional reading of the founder's 
speech was made, while special armed police stood guard outside to prevent incidents. 
Last year, intransigent Falangistas had used the occasion to protest against plans to 
restore the monarchy. This year there were no such incidents. However, following a 
ceremony on November 21 observing the twenty-second anniversary of the death of 
Jos€ Antonio, a small student group punctuated the official encomiums with shouts of 
"Down with the king!" and "We don't want aking: " The incidents occurred at the 
former royal residence, El Escorial, where high government officials and 5,000 spec- 
tators were present as Franco placed a laurel wreath on José Antonio's tomb. 


Several years ago Nicolds Franco, Franco's brother and Spanish Ambassador to 
Portugal, shocked the sensibilities of the Spaniards by posing for pictures with an 
actress in which both were scantily clad in bikini bathing suits. This episode, to- 
gether with accusations that he was guilty of illicit dealings in automobiles, led to 
his resignation. Another scandal was touched off by reports of a London lawsuit, un- 
mentioned in the Spanish press, in which the Duque de Primo de Rivera, brother of the 
commemorated Falange founder, was condemned for committing adultery with an 
English officer's wife. He resigned the post as Spanish Ambassador to Great Britain 
which he had held since February 1951. 


Fourteen Catalan Socialists, including five outstanding lawyers, were arrested 
in Madrid, San Sebastian, Barcelona, and Valencia for working against the Franco 
regime. José Marfa Suner, president of the Barcelona Bar Association, protested 
against the arrests to the provincial governor, but the protest was rejected. Other pro- 
tests against arbitrary arrest, petitions for the abolition of special tribunals, and a 
United Nations inspection of prisons in Spain were reported in Brussels as university 
students marched through the city to the Spanish Embassy. The national executive of 
the British Labor Party called the clandestine nature of recent arrests in Spain, the 
failure to prefer charges, and the detention of victims in secret prisons "an outrage 
against all civilized codes of behavior." Twelve other Spaniards were sentenced by 
court-martial to prison terms ranging from six months to twenty years for "encouraging 
Communist agitation, organizing a Communist cell in Bilbao, entering Spain illegally, " 
and organizing a "day of reconciliation." The purpose of the "day" in May 1958 was 
to unite all groups opposed to Franco. 


According to official Spanish statistics, there were 10, 268 persons serving sen- 
tences and 7,686 awaiting trial in 71 prisons on January 1, 1958. Of the 10, 268 per- 
sons serving sentences, the government admitted that 1, 306 were political prisoners. 
The Spanish Government recently declared a general amnesty to mark the crowning of 
Pope John XXIII. It said it would restore freedom to 2,000 political and other sen- 
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tenced prisoners, and reduce the prison terms of the remaining 8, 268 sentenced prisoners 
by between one-half and one-sixth. 


The Second National Convention of Venezuelan Journalists severely criticized 
Franco's controlled press and resolved to register a protest at the Spanish Embassy in 
Caracas. It further resolved to maintain solidarity with the clandestine democratic 
Spanish press and exiled Spanish journalists, and to persuade all journalists vigorously to 
publicize their moral and political condemnation of the Franco regime. 


The United States and Spain signed loan agreements for more than 5,500 million 
pesetas ($138.8 million) to be invested in industry, agriculture, and basic public works. 
The funds represented about 49% of the proceeds from the sales to Spain from 1955 
through 1958 of U.S. agricultural commodities under Public Law 480. Three loan agree- 
ments were involved, repayable over a 30- to 40-year period in pesetas or dollars, at the 
option of the Spanish Government. The money would be used for a variety of economic 
development projects, including irrigation and resettlement, improvement in coal mining, 
reforestation, and electric power developments. Nearly 1, 100 million pesetas would be 
reloaned by the Spanish Government to private enterprises for developmental purposes and, 
perhaps, tourist facilities. 


New import tariffs raised prices on imports into Spain 25% or more, reinforcing 
the unofficial devaluation of the peseta from the official 42 pesetas to 52.5 pesetas per 
dollar, according to Business International. This new but unpublished ruling extended a 
variable import duty, levied according to a sliding scale, to almost all imports. Specu- 
lators estimated that the levy on most products had been set at 25%. It was closely re- 
lated to Spain's new export-import policy and its program of fiscal and monetary reform. 
To increase export shipments, the government paid premiums to exporters of eight or more 
pesetas per dollar of export value. The new import levy, while it discouraged imports, 
would provide funds for these premiums and at the same time help establish one uniform 
exchange rate. The new tariffs were charged on all imports except essential commodities. 
Cars and other luxury items, however, would probably carry a higher duty. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced a sale of 35,000 metric tons of 
surplus soybean or cottonseed oil to Spain. Sales would be made by private traders at a 
total cost of $12.6 million. Under a special foreign-aid program authorized by Section 
402 of the Mutual Security Act, Spain was also scheduled to receive $2.4 million worth 
of surplus U.S. eggs. The egg transfer would be administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration to relieve the shortage in Spain. 


An experimental nuclear reactor and a laboratory were installed in the National 
Nuclear Center in the Moncloa quarter, near the University City of Madrid. The pool 
type reactor, built by General Electric with U.S. aid, has a capacity of 3,000 kilo- 
watts of thermal energy. Spanish officials expressed the hope that converted nuclear 
energy would eventually satisfy some of Spain's growing demands for electrical power. 
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PORTUGAL 


The government took swift action on the invitation sent by General Humberto 
Delgado and other leaders of the opposition to British Laborite Aneurin Bevan. Even 
though Bevan's invitation to lecture in Lisbon and Oporto was of a private character, 
the Portuguese Government denied him permission to enter the country, alleging that the 
proposed visit was sponsored by agitators. The government further held that his lectures 
would constitute undue meddling in internal political affairs by a foreigner. The con- 
trolled Portuguese press generally supported the latter argument. However, the Brazilian 
magazine Visdo noted that if the Labor Party wins the next elections, Bevan may become 
the next Foreign Secretary of England, and that it was therefore unwise for the Portuguese 
Government to alienate him. Bevan, who received the first news of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment's action through the press, withheld comment until he could get full information. 
The Portuguese people were dismayed a short time later when four leading intellectuals, 
all in their seventies and members of the opposition, were suddenly whisked away from 
their homes by the secret police and thrown into the unsanitary prison of Caxias. The 
four had sided with Delgado in a written protest questioning the validity of the reasons 
given by the government to justify the ban on Bevan's visit. They were arrested on 
charges of signing subversive leaflets that were clandestinely distributed. 


The four arrested men were respected public figures. Antonio Sérgio de Souza was 
an essayist, educater and former Minister of Education under the old regime. An intellec- 
tual who was exiled once but never ceased to fight openly against Salazar's regime, he had 
been outspokenly critical of the government during every presidential political campaign, 
when restrictions are traditionally relaxed; in the last election he allowed his name to 
appear on almost all the letters that Delgado wrote against the so-called "situation, " that 
is the Salazar regime. Jaime CortesGo, a prominent historian and cartographer, was par- 
ticularly popular in Brazil, where the news of his imprisonment brought shouts of disapproval . 
The two others arrested were Professor Francisco Vieira de Almeida and Mdrio Azevedo 
Gomes, a professional politician. Later the four men were released on bail. 


The charges made against them were also leveled against Delgado, but, since he 
was a general, action against him would require military procedures which are slower than 
those of the civil authorities. The Under Secretary of State for Aviation was asked to start 
proceedings, since Delgado was formerly the Director General of Civil Aviation. The 
repressive governmental measures were attributed to Salazar himself, who had recently been 
under pressure from several quarters and was in a vexed mood. The cabinet ministers were 
unhappy over the crisis. Moreover, it was rumored that they had demanded higher salaries 
and were not expected to be satisfied with the raise which was to go into effect in January 
1959. The Army likewise was demanding higher pay from the Minister of Defense, anda 
reliable source said that the Army had threatened to take action unless officers were granted 
a substantial raise. in southern Portugal, where workers in the agricultural region of Beja 
had been frequently on strike (illegal in Portugal), the authorities suspended all agricul- 
tural activities and closed all local agricultural industries, leaving some thousand workers 
jobless. Recently the foreign press, especially in the United States, had become very 
critical of the Salazar regime. Taken together, these developments presented Salazar with 
problems which could not be easily glossed over. Some observers feared that a fate similar 
to that of Colonel Henrique Galv@o (HAR, XI; 130) awaited Delgado and his arrested cides. 
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Galvao's case had been handled in closed sessions and he was sentenced to !6 years in 
prison on charges of distributing subversive pamphlets. The only person allowed to visit 
Galvaéo, who was sick and hospitalized, was his wife; he was not allowed to receive 
books or write letters. 


A few days prior to the arrest of the four intellectuals, Minister of Defense Julio 
Botelho Moniz raised General Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes to the post of Air Force 
Marshal, with permission to remain in active service. Craveiro Lopes, who was President 
from 1951 to 1958, had once been governor of Mozambique. Soon after his appointment 
as Marshal, he returned to Mozambique, where some of his relatives live. 


The recently-chosen Minister of the Interior, José Pires Cardoso, resigned because 
of poor health; Lt. Col. Arnaldo Schulz was appointed to the post. Joaquim Trigo de 
Negreiros, former Under Secretary of State for Corporations and Minister of the Interior, 
became president of the Supreme Court, replacing José Albino dos Reis. Twenty years ago 
Negreiros had declined an invitation from Salazar to become a judge in the same Supreme 
Court. 


The cost of living in Portugal continued to increase slowly over last year. The 
general wholesale price index for July (1949 = 100) was 117, compared with 115 in 1957. 
Specifically, the raw material price index was 151, fuels and lubricants 120, chemicals 
107, manufactured products 100. However, retail prices in Lisbon had declined since 
September 1957. According to a recent U.S. report, Portugal increased its reserves of 
foreign exchange during the first half of 1958 to an equivalent of $27 million. The newly 
created Banco de Fomento Nacional (National Development Bank) was authori zed by law 
to secure additional funds in the domestic and international money market by issuing bonds 
to the extent of the original capitalization of $35 million, and to accept deposits for 
periods of not less than one year. In continental Portugal, the bank's operations are limited 
to industrial and agricultural development projects, but in the overseas territories it can 
also finance real estate projects and municipal operations. 


A new Superior Council of Agriculture was sworn in October 30 by Minister of 
Agriculture Luis Quartin Graga, who outlined to the council members a long list of projects 
and the most pressing problems. He discussed the extreme subdivision of land in central and 
northern Portugal, the generally low standards of agricultural labor, the need to improve 
educational methods, to increase technical assistance, to facilitate credit to farmers, and 
to improve welfare benefits. Another pressing problem was the tendency of skilled workers 
to leave the rural areas for employment in the cities. 


According to a report to the National Assembly, Portugal's electrification program 
carried on under the previous six-year plan would be able to meet power needs until the end 
of 1960. The Minister of Economy, Jose” Nascimento Ferreira Dias Jr., announced that the 
promised reduction in electrical rates, specifically designed to benefit lower-income 
families, were in effect. 


Since about 99% of Portuguese imports come by sea, the proposed new $28 million 
shipyard near Lisbon was discussed in the National Assembly with an eye to giving it top 
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priority status. Of the 77 new ships costing $150.5 million built since 1946, only 25 
worth $16.8 million had come from Portuguese shipyards. 


In the overseas provinces, Angola's trade with the United States during the first 
eight months of 1958 showed a favorable balance of $8.4 million as compared with a 
$3.5 million balance during a like period in 1957. Angola's foreign trade had been re- 
markable this year. For the January to August period the favorable balance was $17.5 
million, which was almost $7 million more than in the same period in 1957. Trade with 
continental Portugal, however, showed a deficit of $20.5 million, since it bought $33.4 
million and sold only $12.9 million from January to July of this year, or $2.27 million 
more than in the same period of 1957. According to the National Information Agency, 
Portugal would retain 12% of its Angolan coffee exportable crop of 1958-59, whereas the 
agreement signed in Washington by the Latin American countries had presupposed that 
Portugal would hold only 8.4%. A new dam being built near Cambambe with oa rated 
output of around 1, 300 million kilowatt hours per year would provide electricity for both 


an aluminum plant and an iron and steel plant which were soon to be constructed in Angola. 


inauguration of the first stage of the power plant was scheduled for late 1960 or early 1961. 
Other prominent sources of income for Angola were diamonds, which brought $10.8 million 
during the first half of 1958; fish-meal, $4.6 million; sisal, $3.5 million; dried fish, $1.4 

million; and palm-oil, $1.3 million. 


Tourism, which was formerly the fifth ranked source of income for Portugal, was 
already in second place by November 1958 and probably would be in first place by the 
end of the year. In the first nine months of 1958, Portuguese exports earned $16.6 million, 
$5.37 million from cork and $3 million from canned fish. In the same period, tourism 
brought in more than $5 million. According to César Moreira Baptista, National Secretary 
of information, the total by the end of the year would be $7 million if the present trend 
continued. About 50,000 Americans would have visited Portugal in 1958. 


Burke Elbrik was appointed as the new U.S. Ambassador to Portugal. He replaced 
James Bonbright, who had held the post for four years and was to become Ambassador to 
Sweden. Since 1956 Elbrik had been Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs. 
General Adolfo de Amaral Abranches Pinto was appointed Portuguese Ambassador to Great 
Britain, the post left vacant recently when Pedro Teotonio Pereira became Minister of the 
Presidency. General Abranches had been Ambassador to the Union of South Africa and was 
formerly Minister of the Navy and Portuguese military attaché in Washington 


MEXICO 


in November, the last month of outgoing President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines' regime, 
the Mexican Labor Ministry made a concerted attempt to solve the thousands of unresolved 
25% wage increase demands registered by the Confederacion de Trabajadores de México 
(CTM --officia! labor federation) before the November 22 strike deadline (HAR, X!; 537). 
However, three days before the deadline approximately 40, 000 textile workers in the 
Coalicién Nacional Textil (not entirely affiliated with the CTM) struck, demanding a 30% 
increase and closing 300 textile mills. The textile strike was resclved at November's end 
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when workers accepted a raise of one peso (8¢) per day; the strike was estimated to have 
cost the companies $960,000. While 80% of the other wage disputes were resolved or 
their strike deadlines extended, several strikes broke out on November 22. The most im- 
portant involved 40,000 sugar workers who succeeded in winning an 18% raise and other 
benefits. Miners were apparently disgruntled at the settlement their leaders accepted; 
one-third of the National Miners and Metalworkers Union demanded that the union leader- 
ship be deposed and replaced with more representative officials. 


Turmoil continued in the oil workers', electrical workers', and teachers’ unions. 
Oil workers backing Ignacio Herndndez Alcald, recently-elected leftist head of section 35 
(HAR, Xi: 482) of the Sindicato de Trabajadores Petroleros de la Repdblica Mexicana 
(STPRM), threatened to blow up the important Azcapotzalco oil! refinery on the outskirts 
of Mexico City, apparently in retaliation against Felipe Mortera Prieto, national head of 
the STPRM, who refused to recognize Herndndez Alcald as head of section 35. Herndndez 
Alcald supporters, nicknamed "Chimales, " demanded that Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX -- 
nationalized oil industry) fire those refinery workers who opposed their faction. The 
Chimales’ prestige suffered when the Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas (SME --electrical 
workers’ union), which has become the unofficial leader of the dissident labor groups which 
have emerged since January, said that it would not support the Chimales economically or 
morally in their struggle for recognition because the SME did not believe in using sabotage 
to pressure the company or in using an "exclusion clause" against opposing workers. 
Agustin Sdnchez Delint, who in October resigned his post as head of the SME, reassumed 
his position after receiving a resounding vote of confidence at the end of a stormy six-hour 
meeting. The atmosphere of uneasiness caused by strikes during 1958 was blamed for a siz- 
able drop in retail sales, which had caused certain industries to restrict their production. 


in San Luis Potos? demonstrations of protest against PRI regional boss Gonzalo N. 
Santos and state Governor Manuel Alvarez, considered a Santos lackey, increased in 
intensity during November (HAR, XI: 538). The opposition was organized by the Union 
Civica Potosina, headed by Luis Fernando Rangel (a prominent PRi member), and by other 
civic groups which have united disgruntled businessmen and labor leaders within the PRI 
with political opposition groups of the right and left. These unhomogeneous allies in- 
cluded the sinarquistas (extreme Catholic right), the Partido Accidn Nacional (PAN -- 
rightist opposition), and the left-wing Partido Popular and Communist supporters. These 
groups united in demanding the resignation of Governor Alvarez and the overthrow of 
Santos' control of the state. Santos was blamed for the economic backwardness of the 
state, which he allegedly ran like a private estate. Demonstrations burst into violence on 
November 20 during the celebrations commemorating the Mexican Revolution. The 19th 
Army Battalion, part of the parade, broke ranks and, borrowing the basebal! bats of their 
co-marchers in the sports brigade, “calmed the aroused passion of the crowd." Eleven 
demonstrators were listed as badly injured. Boiling passion resulted in Governor Alvarez' 
repeated bombardment with eggs and vegetables every time he left the government palace, 
and he took refuge in Mexico City. A delegation from the civic organizations, headed 
by Rangel, returned from Mexico City, where their grievances were met with official in- 
difference, and proceeded to call a combined shut-down and strike which halted 90% of 
the business and commercial activity in the state capital. The shut-down was suspended 
at the end of November to be renewed in December after the inauguration (December 1) 
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of President-elect Adolfo Lopez Mateos. For the San Luis Potosi municipal elections 
scheduled for December 7, the Union Civica had nominated the prominent Chicago- 
trained physician Salvador Nava to run against the Santos~Alvarez PRI candidate Fran- 
cisco Gutiérrez Castellano. It was evident that potosinos, long indifferent to such civic 
responsibilities as voting, would roll up a record vote, but Nava was sure the elections 
would be fraudulent. Violence also spread to Matehuala, the second largest city in the 
state, where 2,000 citizens occupied the city hall. When federal troops were sent at 
the request of Matehuala Mayor Santiago Vivanco, the crowd dispersed and calmness 
was restored. Santos was in Europe during all these troubles, and on his return he claimed 
he knew nothing about the strikes in his state, that he did not control Governor Alvarez 
and was not involved in state politics. 


The PAN deputies who were declared elected to the national congress were given 
until December 3 to take their seats (HAR, XI: 539). The Chamber, which cannot re- 
sume legislative business until it has a quota of deputies, warned that if the PAN dele- 
gates did not appear, the suplentes (Alternates) would be called and that if in turn they 
did not assume their seats, new elections would have to be called, according to the con- 
stitution, in the districts involved. The PAN refused to grant the petition of José © 
Molina Castillo, who had been elected from the first district in Yucatdn, and who had 
asked permission to take his post in the Chamber. 


In his last month in office, President Ruiz Cortines inaugurated the Ciudad De- 
portiva (municipal sports area) located east of Mexico City. It is the largest sports area 
of its kind in the world; it covers more than 570 acres and cost $5.6 million. The area 
consists of various baseball diamonds, soccer and footbal! stadiums, basketbal! courts, 
bicycle tracks, two olympic-size pools, artificial lakes, and more than 475 acres of gar- 
dens. The President also inaugurated a new low-rent housing project built by the Mexican 
Social Security Institute to accommodate 2, 862 families at an average rent of $4.80 a 
month. Ruiz Cortines was concentrating on works which would benefit low-income groups 
in contrast to his predecessor Miguel Alemdn, who built the University City as a monument 
to his regime. 


An apparently spontaneous demonstration of approval rewarded President Ruiz 
Cortines during the traditional parade in Mexico City on November 20 commemorating the 
beginning of the Revolution. The exuberant crowd crashed through police lines to gather 
around the balcony of the National Palace and to hail the outgoing President. The Mexi- 


can Revolution was analyzed by a National Congress of Sociology which met in Zacatecas. 


The congress, agreeing with those critics who felt that the Revolution had brought few 
benefits, pointed out that the “economic problems of the middle class has not changed in 
their fundamental aspects" as a result of the revolution, that there still existed a poor dis- 
tribution of wealth, and that the old latifundistas had been replaced by politicians who 
rose out of the revolution. Some sociologists said Mexico's economy was stil! colonial. 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (Dem.) of Texas flew to Acapulco on 
November 23 to discuss U.S.-Mexican relations with President-elect Adolfo Ldpez 
Mateos. According to New York Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy, they discussed 
general themes such as the desire of both nations to increase their economic, military, and 
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spiritual strength. Lopez Mateos proposed to convene a hemispheric congress of intellec- 
tuals to study means of bolstering continental solidarity. Johnson said that he hoped the 

Democratic party's victories in U.S. elections would mean a strengthening of the "Good 

Neighbor Policy." The Mexican press warmly praised the meeting and generally consid- 

ered Johnson's visit a great honor. 


Another visitor to Mexico during November was Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who ar- 
rived in Mexico City on November 12. She was met at the airport by American Ambas- 
sador Robert C. Hill and other prominent officials. Mrs. Roosevelt came to Mexico on 


behalf of the institution of Aliat Hanoar, an international organization designed to help 


needy Jewish children. She visited the major points of interest in Mexico City and had 
conferences with various government officials. 


Alleged plans for a demonstration to embarrass John Foster Dulles, who arrived in 
Mexico on November 30 for the presidential inauguration, were thwarted when Mexican 
police seized bales of anti-U.S. propaganda and jailed Communist party members. One 
confiscated leaflet read, "Why does Gringo Dulles come here? Is it to buy the new 
Mexican Government with dollars. ...or is it to sign a military pact?" Would-be demon- 
strators at the airport, where Foreign Minister Luis Padilla Nervo greeted Dulles, were 
also discouraged. 


Pope John XXIII named the conservative Archbishop of Guadalajara, José Garibi 
Rivera, as Mexico's first Cardinal. While Mexican Catholics rejoiced, it seemed that the 
Vatican, in passing over Mexico's Archbishop Primate Miguel Dario Miranda, whose seat 
is in Mexico City, had rebuffed by implication both the official anti-clericalism of the 
PRI and the liberal attitude of Miranda, who is known to favor cooperating with the PRI 
and "bringing the Church up to date." The Mexican Government stil! has ro diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, and Mexican law forbids priests or nuns to wear their habits 
in public--a law which is seldom enforced. While most Mexican papers hailed the 
Pope's action as just compensation for the Mexican Church's "sacrifices," the Mexico 
City Zocalo said Garibi Rivera represented “the regressive orthodoxy of the Church." 
The Catholic magazine Revista de Améfica insisted that Garibi Rivera's appointment was 
designed to avoid stirring up a conflict between church and state by appointing the Arch- 
bishop whose seat in Guadalajara would not interfere with the national government in 
Mexico City. Time also pointed out that Guadalajara had eight times as many priests 
per population as Mexico City. Garibi Rivera is descended from a wealthy aristocratic 
family, which included an Archbishop of Burgos and several conquistadores. Time wrote 
that he once denied the sacraments to a Jalisco town which had defied his archdiocesan 
decree, relenting only when the town's people had begged on their knees. Both Mexican 
Archbishops were in Rome at the time of the appointment, attending the meeting of the 
Consejo Episcopal de Latinoamérica (CELAM --Latin American Episcopal Council). 
(See COLOMBIA.) Archbishop Miranda was subsequently named president of CELAM. 
U.S. observers noted that in contrast to the appointment of a conservative as Cardinal 
in Mexico, the only other Latin American Cardinal appointee, Uruguay's Archbishop 
Antonio Maria Barbieri, was considered a liberal (see URUGUAY). 
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Mexican former President Lazaro Cdrdenas, who had been traveling in Europe, 
turned up in Moscow after temporarily disappearing from the eyes of newsmen and then 
spending several days in Poland. Cdrdenas was hailed by the Russians as "one of the most 
important men in Latin America." Some Mexicans predicted that Cardenas (who refused 
to discuss his plans) would next proceed to China. He was due to return to Mexico before 
going to Venezuela (HAR, XI: 539). 


PEMEX inaugurated 300 million pesos ($24 million) worth of refining, pipeline, 
and power equipment. These included a pipeline connecting the expanded refinery at 
Reynosa (on the U.S. border) with Monterrey and Saltillo; a power generating plant at 
Ciudad Madero, near Tampico; and a new catalytic cracking plant adjoining the 4 
Azcapotzalco refinery, with a capacity of 21,000 bbls. a day of gasoline and other prod- 4 
ucts. PEMEX hoped that these additions would soon assure a normal supply of petroleum 
products to the north-central and northeastern states, making it possible further to reduce 
oil imports which, by the end of October, had fallen to 11,000 bbls. a day from 24,000 
bbls. in the second half of 1957. The Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior emphasized 
the importance of PEMEX's contribution to government, industry, and transportation, by H 
pointing out that oil provides 92% of the "basic power" which the nation consumes, and 
that PEMEX contributed more than $40 million a year to government income. Since 
PEMEX has repeatedly emphasized its need for capital, it would appear that the oil com- 
pany's own income was so badly needed by the government that PEMEX had to seek capital 1 
elsewhere. 


In a special article on Mexican resources, Visién said that Mexico had discov- 
ered an important new anthracite coal deposit in Sonora which was well-placed in relation 
to west coast iron deposits in Colima, Jalisco, and Michoacdn. In Coahuila the actual 
extent of known coal deposits was found to be much larger than anticipated. A sizable 
copper deposit of disseminated ore estimated at 1.8% was discovered in Michoacdn; it 
measured 25,000 square meters on the surface by 30 meters deep. 


According to Alfredo Navarrete of Nacional Financiera, Mexicans had $605.7 
million invested abroad in 1957, as compared with $1,971 million foreign investments in 
Mexico. Direct U.S. private investments in Mexico were estimated at $787 million. 
Mexican economists wondered how to entice capital back into the country, while there 


were rumors of an increased capital outflow in fear of a peso devaluation by the new ad- 
ministration. 


Bracero contracting was reduced to a trickle. The number of workers contracted 
to work in the United States during 1958 stood at 411,725. Mexico's 1958 bean crop, ex- 
pected to reach 9.7 million 100-lb. bags, would be 42% above the 1957 crop, due prima- 
rily to abundant rainfall. Bean imports in 1959 were expected to be one-third lower than 
the 1958 level, which was 700, 000 bags. 


The U.S. press gave attention to the supposed expropriation of "Las Palomas, " a 
775,000 hectare estate in Chihuahua, bordering on the United States, and allegedly held 
by two U.S. companies. However, the Mexican Embassy in Washington announced that 
the land had been paid for by the Mexican Government in 1941 and that the present 
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litigation was between the Mexican Government and certain Mexican citizens who 
claimed parts of the former estate. The Mexican Supreme Court both acknowledged 
Mexican Government possession of the land, and absolved the United States from pay- 
ing damages suffered by Mexico "during the many years they occupied the lands. " 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


During November, interest was focused on the Guatemala City municipal elec- 
tions which were scheduled for December 7. The seven candidates running for mayor 
were: Lionel Sisniega Otero, the official party candidate representing the Partido Re- 
conciliacidn Democrética Nacional (PRDN); Francisco Arrivillaga Rada, Candidate for 
the Movimiento Democrdtico Nacionalista (MDN), Democracia Cristiana Guatemalteca, 
and Organizacion Patriética Independiente; Juan de Dios Aguilar, backed by the Partido 
Liberacién Anti-Comunista Guatemalteca (PLAG) and the Comité” Civico Cantonal de 
Unidad Nacional (regional civic committee for national unity); Ventura Gorcfa, repre- 
senting the Comite Cfvico Obrero (a workers' civic committee); Colonel Armando 
Diégues Pildn, running on the Agrupacidn Civica Independiente (independent civic group) 
ticket; Ramiro Samayoa, Comité Civico de Conciliacion Electoral; and Luis F. Galich, 
candidate for the opposition Partido Revolucionario (PR). 


The Guatemala City municipal elections have always been viewed with great interest 
because the mayoral office in the capital is regarded as a springboard to the Presidency. 
Some sources believed that the government would have to support Lionel Sisniega Otero as 
the PRDN candidate in order to strengthen party prestige. Despite this, other observers felt 
that the PR's Luis F. Galich would win the election. Trained as a lawyer, he was a key 
figure in the PR and, although recent trends had indicoted that the voters preferred candidates 
to be engiseers who could run the important public works projects, Gelich was still the pre- 
election favorite. The anti-Communist parties continued to be divided and could not agree 
on a compromise candidate for the municipal post. The Communists, for their part, had not 
publicly backed any one candidate. On the national political scene there were reports that 
more than 15 deputies had formed an independent block in Congress. An official said that 
this central nucleus of several prominent personalities was gaining popularity and momentum 
and that the group would attempt to organize a new political party. 


While his extreme right opponents expressed the opinion that President Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes had been too lenient with Communist groups in Guatemala, the President 
said in an interview with Vision that the threat of Communism in his country was negligible. 
He felt that a paramount issue in Guatemala today was the question of Belize (British Hon- 
duras). Y dfgoras warned Great Britain that Guatemala planned to take Belize "by reason 
or by force." The desires of British Hondruas to o develop their own independence were ig- 
nored by Y dfgoras. As for internal affairs, Ydfgoras said that Guatemalans were suffering 
from three illnesses: intestinal parasites, malaria, and fear of governmental authorities 
He expressed the hope that as President he could eliminate all three diseases. 
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President Y digoras Fuentes announced that the government would sell the seized 
German sugar and coffee plantations. These plantations, valued at $150 million, were 
expropriated during World War II as "reparations." The President said that these farms 
must be sold because experience had shown that the State was a highly inefficient man- 
ager. The proceeds from the sale would be used for the purchase of the U. S. -owned 
railroad and also to give impetus to housing and electrical power projects. Some sources 
expressed their doubts as to how effective the government would be as the manager of the 
International Railways of Central America (IRCA). More than 40% of the common stock 
of IRCA is owned by the United Fruit Company. Although by the consent-decree of 
February 1958 the United Fruit Company had agreed to divest itself of these shares, a 
stockholders’ suit was holding up the operation (HAR, XI: 78). 


in a speech to the Chamber of Deputies, Ydfgoras announced that Honduras and 
Guatemala had signed an agreement to construct three highways between the two countries 
and had retified the agreement to establish a common Central American market (see HON- 
DURAS). The Guatemalan Government also reported that traffic was moving in the sector 
of the Inter-American Highway known as the Bottleneck, near Huehuetenango, northwest 
of Guatemala City. Other sources, however, claimed that the highway had not yet been 
completed. The government was constructing another highway from Guatemala City to 
the Mexican frontier at Ayutla, parallel to the Pacific coast but inland. A section of the 
latter highway was still unfinished between Retalhuleu and Coatepeque, where five bridges 
had to be constructed. Some people felt that Mexico was in no particular hurry to complete 


the highway because some of the tourist trade would leave Mexico and go on to Central 
America. 


Guatemala's main economic problem continued to be its dependence on the world 
coffee price. In 1957 the price of coffee was $60 per quintal f.0.b. Puerto Barrios. How- 
ever, the November 1958 price was only $38. Coffee was selling for little better than half 
the price of two years ago, and the current crop was considerably below that of 1957, 
which was an exceptionally good year. The price of citronella oil had collapsed to about 
50¢ per pound. It had been as high as $1.40; because of the sharp price decline, many 
plantations had been abandoned. 


EL SALVADOR 


A lively discussion in the Legislative Assembly was occasioned by the proposal to 
remove one of its officers, Edgardo Guerra Hinds, for a statement he made to the San 
Salvador Diario Latino that the legislature was subordinate to the executive branch. In 
an exchange of accusation and counter-accusation, members of the Assembly revealed 
that they were acutely sensitive to the fact that governmental initiative was wielded by 
the executive. When the verbal fireworks died down and the vote was taken, only six 
deputies favored removal of Guerra Hinds. 


President José Marfa Lemus' proposed visit to the United States (HAR, XI: 368) 
was planned to begin on March 10, 1959. He planned to spend three days in Washington, 
D.C., where he had once been his country's military attaché, and then call on other 
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cities as yet unnamed. President Lemus sent to President Eisenhower the text of a coffee 
plan which included a request that the United States return to a system of regional im- 
port quotas such as were in force during World War Il. Meanwhile, Economy Minister 
Alfonso Rochac denied that last month's termination of a commercial treaty with Great 
Britain (HAR, XI: 544) was intended as an act of reprisal for Britain's "unfortunate" at- 
titude in world coffee conferences. 


Foreign Minister Alfredo Ortiz Mancfa reaffirmed El Salvador's constitutionally- 
defined claim over 200 miles of territorial waters in an exchange of diplomatic notes 
with the United States over the seizure eignt miles from shore of the U.S. shrimp vessel 
"Koko-Mo" on December 18, 1957. The exchange, made public almost simultaneously 
with the announcement of the granting of customs exemptions to a private concern for 
the establishment of a shrimp freezing plant, indicated that the "Koko-Mo" had been 
released after the receipt of the first U.S. note. 


The five Central American nations agreed to establish a joint tourist office in New 
Orleans. If the undertaking were successful, joint promotional activities would probably 
be extended to other U.S. cities. 


The year's record 164,000-bale cotton crop was expected to be increased 25% in 
1958-59 by a 12,000 acre increase. However, this advance was somewhat offset by the 
consequent decrease in maize acreage which was coupled with a demand for maize that 
had been steadily increasing over the past decade. In order to meet the immediate need 
for basic cereals, the Ministry of Economy authorized the importing of maize and beans 
from Nicaragua and Guatemala. These items were already being imported without re- 
strictions from Honduras. 


The producer-owned Compania Salvadorena del Cafe“was authorized to buy the 
9% of coffee production retained under the Washington, D.C., 15-nation agreement. A 
price of 40 colones for 120 pounds of pergamino coffee was established. A reduced pro- 
cessing charge for the retained coffee was also agreed upon by the processors. 


With the stimulus of an "unprecedented" volume of private investment in the con- 
struction industry, three new buildings a day had been erected in San Salvador and its 
vicinity since 1957. The building boom had stimulated the cement industry, which was 
now producing 87% of local needs. 


HONDURAS 


The Federacion de Estudiantes Universitarios Hondurenos (FEUH) sent an open 
letter to President Ramon Villeda Morales severely criticizing his administration. The 
FEUH charged that the government was squandering national funds by paying huge sal- 
aries to government officials and by setting aside a disproportionate amount of the 
national budget for.the military, which, the FEUH claimed, “only consumes and never 
produces." On November 17, for the first time in the history of Honduras, the President 


met with the university students at the Central University to discuss publicly the charges 
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made against him and his administration. President Villeda Morales told the students 
that the notional economy was not in such a disastrous state as they had charged, but 
that there was economic stagnation as a result of the political and labor troubles of 1954, 
prior to his administration, which had discouraged investments. He claimed that his ad- 
ministration was working actively and honestly to avoid misuse of national funds, and he 
revealed that the government had adopted a general austerity plan. Imports from the 
United States would be reduced by raising import duties on non-essential goods, and the 
available U.S. currency would be used to import goods necessary to the economic de- 
velopment of the country. After the presidential visit, the FEUH concurred with Villeda 
Morales' suggestion to form a student commission to study the country's economic prob- 
lems with members of the government. 


Representatives of the Tela Railroad Dockworkers Union of Puerto Cortés demanded 
thot the Ministry of Labor form a conciliation board to renegotiate the labor contract 
signed last month (HAR, XI; 545) between the Tela Railroad Company, a subsidiary of 
the United Fruit Company, and the workers represented by the Sindicato de Trabajadores 
de Tela Railroad Company (SITRATERCO). Minister of Labor Oscar A. Flores, citing 
all the pertinent constitutional and labor code provisions as a basis for his action, re- 
jected the demand. SITRATERCO officially announced to the press that, although the 
new contract contained many unfavorable aspects of the old contract and did not fulfill 
all of the union's aspirations, the new contract did establish new conditions favorable to 
all the company workers. The union also stated that a few of its affiliates were succumb- 
ing to the subversive activities of the Communists in opposing the new contract. 


The Stonderd Fruit Company sent discharge notices to 289 banana workers who, 
the company claimed, had gone on oan illegal strike. President Villedo Morales asked 
the company to be tolerant toward the workers, but the company rejected the suggestion, 
explaining that it had decided to toke a firm stand against illegal strikes and that it had 
previously warned the workers thot they would face immediate dismissal if they struck 
without legal couse. 


President Miguel Ydigoros Fuentes of Guatemala, accompanied by several mem- 
bers of his cabinet, arrived in Honduras for a three-day visit on November 21 (see GUATE- 
MALA). The purpose of the visit wos to discuss Central American economic integration 
and the construction of three highways that would unite Honduras and Guatemala through 
different sectors of their common border 


There were reports that Sal vadoreon border guards had raided the Honduran border 
town of Gualchimaca ond kidnapped four persons. The Honduran Government sent a po- 
litely worded notification of the raid to the Salvadorean Embassy in Tegucigalpa, and not 
an official protest. The Salvadorean Foreign Ministry said that an investigation would be 
made and stressed the traditional friendship of the two countries. 


NICARAGUA 


As a result of the 48-hour student strike initiated by the Union Universitaria in 
October (HAR, Xi: 546), several groups of students charged with being instigators of the 
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strike were expelled from the educational institutions of Matagalpa, Granada, Managua, 
and Leon. The Union Universitaria presented a strong protest against the expulsions be- 

fore Minister of Public Education René Schick. Schick offered to investigate in the hope 
that he "might intervene in favor of the students before President Luis Somoza Debayle. " 


Three military officers who had been sentenced to one year's imprisonment for 
plotting the military rebellion of November 1957 were freed after completing their sen- 
tences. The pro-government Nicaraguan press stated that the release was a reaffirma- 
tion that President Somoza Debayle was adhering to a spirit of strict legality in his 
administration. The National Committee for Pardons indicated that the President was 
looking for a way to pardon not only other military officers sentenced for more than one 
year for involvement in the military revolt of 1957, but also those sentenced for impli- 
cation in the assassination of ex-President Anastasio Somoza in September 1956. The 
committee stated that the President was intending to do this for the sake of national 
peace and for the families of the prisoners. 


The National Chamber of Deputies approved the "Law of Rectification" which 
required the press to grant any government official attacked in the press space for a 
reply. The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), which has been violently opposed 
to the law, feared that the bill, which was still being debated in the Senate at the end 
of November, would be passed; IAPA sent an appeal urging the legislative body to re- 
ject it. President Somoza Debayle said that during the past year the press had severely 
abused the unrestricted freedom granted it by the government. 


Returning from Honduras, the Nicaraguan Ambassador to that country, German 
Castillo, charged in his report to the President that the Honduran press and radio were 
attacking the Nicaraguan Government, and that the Honduran Government was sup- 
porting Nicaraguan elements in Honduras against the Somoza regime. However, at the 
end of November, the President had not made any official protest to the Honduran Gov- 
ernment nor announced any plan of retaliation. 


Nicaragua exported 385,000 bags of coffee in the 1957-58 coffee marketing 
year, an increase of 17,000 bags over the previous year. However, because of lower 
prices, coffee export values had dropped $3.3 million from the previous year. 


COSTA RICA 


President Mario Echandi became involved in a controversy when he attended a 
partisan political meeting, something which is forbidden by the constitution, at the resi- 
dence of Union Nacional Deputy Orlando Sotella Montagne. Also in attendance were 
his cabinet members, deputies of the Partido Union Nacional, and deputies of the Partido 
Republicano Calderonista. Liberacidn Nacional newspapers insisted that Echandi's at- 
tendance was unconstitutional and demanded that the Supreme Electoral Court issue a 
ruling to that effect. Both Echandi and Deputy Sotella said that the meeting was only a 
social gathering of friends and that there were no grounds for the political interpretations 
given it. Calderonistas, also, asserted that the meeting was non-political in nature, but 
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one Calderonista deputy said that he had not attended because it was indeed a political 
meeting. During his administration, José Figueres had been criticized by his enemies 
for the same reason and had abided by the court's ruling forbidding Presidents to attend 
political meetings. 


A group of citizens were reportedly meeting to take the first steps toward launch- 
ing the presidential candidacy of former President Otilio Ulate. The Calderonistas, for 
their part, had been engaged in electoral campaigning ever since the return from exile 
of their chief Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia. The Partido Liberacion Nacional of Jose 
Figueres was holding frequent meetings attended by its leaders and congressmen to main- 
tain a firm party organization. Some felt that these electioneering maneuvers were det- 
rimental to the country. It would be three and a half years before President Echandi's 
successor were chosen, and early campaigning was diverting Costa Rica's attentions and 
efforts from solving pressing problems. 


On November 13, President Echandi spoke at the inaugural ceremony of the 
Fifth Inter-American Regional Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations. Attending were delegates from Argentina, Chile, Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela. President Echandi, who eight years ago as Ambassador in Wash- 
ington made the first agreement between Costa Rica and the FAO, stated that an increase 
in food production was essential for raising living standards in Latin America. He main- 
tained that some basic requirements to achieve this aim were more education, redistribu- 
tion of lands, and increased use of new agricultural techniques. 


The Costa Rican Congress passed the first reading of a bill canceling the registra- 
tion of all foreign ships under the Costa Rican flag. The registration of new "flags of 
convenience" ships was suspended on November 10 pending legislation to remedy reported 
abuses (HAR, XI: 548). The new bill, if passed, would cancel "flags of convenience" 
registrations on December 31, and would also provide for the immediate cancellation of 
the ships in arrears in fee payments. These moves followed a decision of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, an affiliate of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, to boycott ships registered in countries that did not require the same pay 
for seamen and the same working conditions as did the leading maritime nations. Costa 
Rica was receiving approximately $100,000 annually from these foreign ships. 


The Compaitic Bananera de Costa Rica, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, 
announced its plans to cultivate approximately 2,000 more acres of bananas in the com- 
pany's southern holdings near Coto in 1959. The expansion program would greatly increase 
production of the Golfito Division of the company, open new working opportunities, stimu- 
late the economy of the region, and provide additional income for the national treasury. 
The program envisioned an investment of more than 10 million colones, equivalent to ap- 
proximately $1.7 million. 


Minister of Finance Alfredo Herndndez warned the Congress of the gravity of the 
country's financial situation. He said that the government's fixed commitments amounted 
to the equivalent of $60 million, while estimated income for 1959 would scarcely reach 
the equivalent of $50 million. The Minister.of Finance attributed the deficit to excessive 
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budgetary credits given to government-run companies; this made it impossible to include 
in the budget a number of projects the government had intended to carry out next year, 
and left insufficient funds for government cash expenditures on immediate necessities. 


PANAMA 


Many observers of the Panamanian scene expected November to be a quiet month 
following a prolonged period of conflict over the state of education and the influence of 
the National Guard in non-military spheres. This optimism proved to be unfounded; 
festivities celebrating Panama's independence, usually taken quite seriously by Pana- 
manians, were marred by a fresh outbreak of student-Guard conflict which resulted in 
the wounding of several students and the imprisonment of some student leaders. During 
one of the parades, students stoned a marching group of the National Guard, which re- 
taliated by firing pistols into the air. In the confusion, a few students were injured 
Following this incident, a student rally led by Andrés Caritillo, general secretary of the 
Federacion de Estudiantes Panamenos (FEP), was dispersed by the Secret Police. Blas 
Enrique Bloise Calderon, also a leader of the FEP, was wounded by a bullet intended 
for Cantillo when he stepped between Cantillo and a member of the police. Cantillo 
went into hiding, but on November 12 he turned himself over to the authorities. Along 
with Blas Bloise and a few other student leaders, he received a sentence of 90 days in 
jail for allegedly instigating student disorders. Many students were expelled from vor- 
ious schools for having taken part in the demonstrations. Although many Panomanians 
condemned these harsh measures, others felt that such action was necessary to curb un- 
disciplined conduct among students. Ricardo Rios was elected president of the Union 
de Estudiantes Universitarios (UEU), replacing Carlos Arellano Lenox. The UEU is one 
of the subdivisions of the FEP. Rios announced that he would work for greater unity 
among students and for better relations between the students and the community. 


Meanwhile, discussion of the La Colina pact (HAR, XI: 255)continued in the 
National Assembly. Article Ill, concerning National Guard participation in commer- 
cial and industrial activities, was revised to allow members of the Guard to engage in 
those business activities which were not connected, directly or indirectly, with their 
military position, and only when their holding of that position would not influence the 
success of such businesses. The Panamanian newspaper La Nacidn declared that be- 
cause many Assembly deputies owed their political careers to military backing, they 
would not approve legislation contrary to Guard interests. 


The campaign for the 1960 presidential elections got under way in November. 
The young Ambassador to Mexico and former Foreign Minister, Aquilino Boyd, resigned 
his post for "personal reasons" and returned to his position in the Chamber. It was ru- 
mored that Boyd would be among the leaders of a third political party which would be 
organized in time for the 1960 elections. At present in Panama, there are only two 
parties, the Coalicion Patridtica Nacional (the government party) and the Partido 
Liberal; however, there are many citizens who do not belong to either party. Accord- 
ing to reports, other leaders of the third party would be Gilberto Arias Guardia, son of 
ex-President Harmodio Arias and for a short time Finance Minister, and Alfredo 
Aleman, Jr., founder and president of DIPAL, an organization designed to promote 
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better relations between negroes and whites in Panama. As for the Liberal rae “ was 
rumored that Victor F. Goytia, former deputy and Minister of Education in the 5 
would be its presidential candidate. 


President Ernesto de la Guardia vetoed an aviation bill which would have penet 
government controls on international airline operations in Panama, 
eraries, schedules, and number of seats per flight; the bill had ee yn tt a 
versy in the country. Aerovias Panama, a local airline, wos responsi e for e ¥ _ 
legislation, hoping that it would protect domestic girlines from “economic oo ’ 
by large international companies such as Pan American World Airways. Opponents o 
the bill feared that such controls would drive the major airlines from Panama and thus 
adversely affect businesses dependent on tourism. De la Guardia asked the Assembly to 
modify the bill so as to have government regulation affect only fares. 


Hoping to solve the country’s financial problems with borrowed dollars, the 
President asked the Assembly for permission to request a $30 million loan from the United 
States, but he received authorization to request only $18 million. Finance Minister 
Fernando Eleta and Minister of Justice Max Huertematte went to New York and to 
Washington to pave the way for this loan. 


An event that caused great concern was the announcement that the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers Federation would call a four-day boycott in December of all 
ships flying "flags of convenience." Many companies register their ships under the flags 
of Panama, Liberia, Honduras, and Costa Rica because those countries have less burden- 
some tax and labor conditions than do many nations. Panama's annual revenue from such 
registration fees amounts to $2 million, and many Panamanians find employment on these 
ships. The Federation charged that ships flying the flags of the above countries are be- 
low standard in seaworthiness, crew salaries, and sanitation; and it hoped that the boy- 
cott would force these countries to accept agreements with the Federation. 


The population of Panama reached one million in November and was expected 
to double in ten years. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Andrés Rivero Aguero, 53-year-old native of Santiago and long-time friend of 
President Fulgencio Batista, won the November 3 presidential election, defeating 
Carlos Mérquez Sterling, candidate for the Partido del Pueblo Libre by a margin of more 
than four to one. Former Cuban President Ramén Grau San Martfn of the Auténtico 
Party trailed somewhat behind Mdrquez Sterling; and the fourth presidential contender, 
Alberto Salas Amaro of the Unidn Cubana, fell considerably short. Though shooting upon 
highway and rail transport continued in rebel-held territory, election day generally was 
more tense and quiet thanviolent. _Well-armed Cuban soldiers and police guarded the 
nation's 8,521 polling stations. Often as many as 15 to 20 stations were consolidated in 
urban centers to protect voters more effectively. Frequently streets around polling sta- 
tions were roped off to prevent automobile hit-and-run attacks. In Havana, hundreds of 
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military and police cars circulated through the streets, while soldiers with rifles “a 
machine guns were stationed at strategic points. The nation's armed forces remaine 
alert in case it were necessary to quell any rebel disturbances. Despite Batista's assur- 
ances to provide protection and his reminder that those who failed to vote would be : 
barred from government jobs for two years, voting was light--election results indicate 
only 40% of some 2, 870, 000 eligible voters cast ballots. 


The announcement of Rivero's election was quickly accompanied by charges of 
fraud. To the pre-election rebel accusations, were added those of Grav San Martin and 
Mdrquez Sterling. The latter candidate referred to the election as "a catastrophe for 
Cuba" and accused "government henchmen" of stuffing the ballot boxes and falsifying 
the returns. Grau San Martin declared that "the people lost the elections." He was 
also heard to remark, "I don't know where the government got so many votes. The whole 
thing has been a farce." Some days earlier he had submitted a petition to the Supreme 
Electoral Court, requesting that two inspectors be assigned to every polling station to 
check the counting of ballots. His request was denied. On November ||, Grau San 
Martin once again petitioned the Supreme Electoral Court to annul the November 3 
general election and arrange a new one because of “scandalous and notorious irregu- 
larities, fraudulence, and illegal and aggressive procedures." New elections should 
be scheduled, he added, to allow sufficient time for some international organization 
to make arrangements to send observers (HAR, XI: 552). On November 20, however, 

{ the Cuban House of Representatives backed a bill already approved by the Senate which 
{ ruled the November election valid and closed to future appeals. Nevertheless, trust- 
worthy sources continued to assert that thousands upon thousands of voting permits, 
which were not picked up by their owners, were used to stuff the ballot boxes. 


During November, Santiago emerged as the principal rebel objective and the 
area of the most intense conflict on the island. Heavy fighting persisted in the imme- 
diate outlying towns (HAR, XI: 550), communications remained severed, and govern- 
ment forces were penned within the city. In order to remove the dead and wounded 
and to exchange prisoners, both sides, with the Red Cross acting as intermediary, 
agreed to call a 30-hour truce, effective at midnight, November 9. The Cuban Army 
announced that six members of its own forces and 244 rebels were killed just prior to 
truce arrangements. Some days later about 200 Cuban Army prisoners captured in 
Oriente Province were released through the Red Cross. By mid-November rebel pla- 
toons had penetrated the city proper. As the month drew to a close, armed forces 
within the land-blockaded city were attempting to smash the tightening rebel circle. 
First mention was made of the use of six British Hawker Siddeley Sea Fury planes (HAR, 
XI: 552) to assist Cuban army movements and to bomb rebel positions. 


On November 8, Havana police and military intelligence agents were met with 
machine-gun fire and hand grenades in a pre-dawn raid on a rebel dwelling in the sub- 
urb of Vibora. Killed were regional rebel chief Angel Almejeira Delgado and two revo- 
lutionary aides. Cuban officials later declared that the group had planned to assassinate 
important government figures and to attack the National Bank of Cuba. Police seized 
numb ers of weapons and some 3,000 rounds of ammunition. Nine days later seven po- 
licemen were killed and five wounded by bullets sprayed from speeding cars as the night 
shift lined up in front of the police station prior to going on duty. The attack was be- 
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lieved to have been a reprisal for the death of rebel leader Almejeira. in the police 
chase which immediately followed, 11 rebels were reported killed. Some 20 corpses 
were found throughout the city a day or two later as police intensified their efforts to 
learn the identity of the authors of the attack. 


On November 29, unofficial sources disclosed that 23 army officers had been 
arrested during the preceding days on charges of plotting to overthrow the Batista regime. 
Among those reportedly arrested was Lt. Col. Castro Rojas of the tank regiment stationed 
at Camp Columbia. The Cuban Government denied the existence of any disloyalty 
within its forces, admitting only that six officers had been arrested for "cowardice." 


Outside of Cuba's two principal cities, heavy clashes attendant with claims and 
counter-claims of inflicted enemy losses were reported. According to an official com- 
muniqué issued from Havana on November 13, some 240 rebels had been killed in recent 
skirmishes near Manzanilla, Oriente. Several hundred more were said to have been 
killed throughout Oriente Province by mid-November. To these claims, Fidel Castro 
retorted, "The dead who were killed are enjoying good health." He further derided 
governmental reporting for its constant failure to mention exactly when and how rebels 
were killed or specific weapons captured. Radio Rebelde also claimed to have cap- 
tured 189 soldiers in several operations, including the seizure of 14 arms depots between 
Santiago and Guantdnamo. Another large clash took place near Cienfuegos, Las Villas, 
when, according to informants, 1,200 rebels came down from their mountain hideouts to 
battle with government troops. On November 23, a temporary cessation of fighting was 
accepted to allow the Red Cross to transport the wounded from the Sierra del Escambray 
to Cienfuegos. Communications in eastern and central Cuba still remained paralyzed. 
Among the numerous acts of sabotage was that committed against the British-owned Shell 
Oil Company, in Holguin, Oriente, whose oil tanks were set ofire. 


Rebel activities in the air were more publicized than ever before when on 
November | a Compariia de Aviacidén Cubana airliner with 20 aboard crashed off the 
northeast coast of Cuba, in Nipe Bay, near Preston. Seventeen persons were killed, 
including five or six U.S. naturalized citizens. Three survived to relate how four rebels 
hijacked the plane in flight between Miami and Veradero and forced the pilot to land 
at Preston airport, which lacked night-landing facilities. The U.S. State Department 
denounced the violent capture of the plane and dispatched U.S. vice consuls Hugh 
Kessler and Wayne Smith to the scene of the crash. Ernesto Betancourt, Castro's Wash- 
ington representative, denied that the rebel movement had anything to do with the 
tragedy. A day or two after the crash, a body trapped in the fuselage was discovered 
clothed in the olive uniform of the "26 of July Movement. " 


On November 5, another Cubana airliner was captured in flight between Manza- 
nilla and Holgufn with 28 aboard, including one U.S. serviceman. This was the third 
recent kidnapping of Cubana planes (HAR, XI: 551), and the loss now totaled one-quarter 
of its fleet. Almost a week later the passengers and crew (some of whom were on the 
plane captured October 21) were released. Among those freed was Amado Cantillo, son 
of General Eulogio Cantillo, chief of the military district of Oriente Province. All pas- 
sengers were in good health except for eight-month-old Nora Angulo, who died of a 
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respiratory obstruction. According to her parents, the rebel doctors did all they could, 
but lacked the necessary equipment for an operation. 


On November 16 and 18, unidentified warplanes bombed the Nicaro nickel 
plant in Oriente Province, causing an estimated $2 million damage. Mines, offices, 
and warehouses containing expensive machinery were hit, but none of the dozen or so 
U.S. employees there was harmed. On November 21, the Cuban Government officially 
admitted bombing the area in a concerted effort to dislodge rebels entrenched in the 
mines at Ocujal. 


Two publicized mass arrests of contrabandists occurred in November at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, and Apatzingdn, Mexico. In Florida, rebel sympathizers were 


' caught red-handed on November 10 while loading arms and ammunition aboard a two- 


engine Lockheed Lodestar at an abandoned airfield. After a brief exchange of fire with 
federal and local officials, 22 surrendered; only one escaped. Except for two women 
and one 17-year-old youth, they were sentenced to 90 days imprisonment for violation 
of the Neutrality Act. In Mexico, 11 Cubans and one U.S. citizen were arrested on 
November 20 at Apatzingén airport near Uruapan in the state of Michoacén. Police 
found three tons of arms, destined for Castro, in a nearby beer truck. 


Ernesto Betancourt, Castro's Washington representative, accused U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Earl E. T. Smith and two U.S. generals of “conniving to undermine" the present 
U.S. policy of neutrality. The statement, made public on November 1, was contained 
in a letter directed to Senator Wayne Morse, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
subcommittee scheduled to start a study of U.S.-Latin American relations. Betancourt 
also attached a photostatic copy of a supposedly intercepted report from the Cuban 
Military and Air Attaché in Washington, Colonel José D. Ferrer, to Brig. Gen. Fran- 
cisco Tabernilla, Cuban Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces. In the report, made avail- 
able to United Press International, two unnamed high-ranking U.S. generals were said 
to be in favor of U.S. aid for Batista and to consider the present U.S. State Department 
attitude “absurd and harmful to both Cuban and American interests." Colonel Ferrer 
also referred to the lack of determination of Roy R. Rubottom, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, to. abolish the arms embargo. 


On November 5, President Eisenhower reaffirmed that the United States would 
continue to follow its policy of non-intervention in Cuba as long as it was humanly pos- 
sible. He added, however, that the United States would be obliged to take measures to 
protect the lives of its citizens. These statements were made in response to questions 
concerning the U.S. Government's attitude toward the abduction of U.S. citizens. 


During November, sales continued a downward trend in Cuba, and retailers were 
reducing their inventories to short-term requirements. The nation's basic economy re- 
mained sound, except in areas ringed by insurgents in which the prices of food and other 
important commodities soared. Most apprehensive were the sugar producers. With high- 
ways and railways paralyzed throughout large sectors of central and eastern Cuba (the 
chief sugar~producing areas) transporting the sugar yield would be an almost impossible 
task. The harvesting time is December and January. In addition, rebels had imposed a 
15-cent tax on every 250-pound bag of sugar produced by the mills. 
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HAITI 


There was little news from Haiti in November, as President Frangois Duvalier 
maintained strict censorship of press and communications. It was reported, however, 
that there had been a shift in two Cabinet posts--those of Public Works and Finance, 
Commerce and Industry. Arthur Bonhomme was removed from the former post and re- 
placed by Jean A. Magloire. André Théard occupied the position of former Finance 
Minister Fritz Thébaud. Other Cabinet Ministers named were: Fréderic Duvignaud, 
Interior and Defense; Louis Mars, Foreign Affairs; Michel Lamartine Honorat, Coordina- 
tion and Information; Lucien Bélizaire, Justice, Labor and Social Security; Henri Marc 
Charles, Agriculture; Auguste Denize, Public Health; Reverend Jean Batiste Georges, 
Education. 


A Haitian military court charged that Louis Dejoie, Haitian political leader in 
exile in New York, was guilty of an attempt to assassinate President Duvalier and over- 
throw the government by force. It was alleged that Dejoie had caches of explosives to 
be used in an attempt to create disorder and plunge the country into anarchy. The 
court sentenced Dejoie in absentia, to death. In New York, Dejoie said that he was 
not surprised by the sentence, because he had been under virtual sentence of death 
since the presidential elections of 1957, in which he was a candidate. After the elec- 
tions Dejoie had gone into hiding with his family and some of his followers, and the 
Haitian government had offered a $5,000 reward for his capture. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


President Hector Trujillo sent a letter to the Dominican Senate in which he sug- 
gested that a special subcommittee be established to encourage cultural and economic 
relations between the Dominican Republic and the United States. On November 18, 
the Dominican radio announced that the subcommittee had been formed and that the ten 
members, among whom were a doctor, several lawyers, and a priest, would meet to se- 
lect officers. The group was appointed from the membership of both the Dominican 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, and so had the status of a joint foreign relations 
subcommittee. Among other projects, the subcommittee would concentrate on increas- 
ing trade between the Dominican Republic and the United States. Luis Ruiz Trujillo, 
secretary to the President and also his nephew, said that the promotion of greater trade 
volume was possible since the Republic had been able "to consume an ever-increasing 
number of products from the North American market and, at the same time, to effect 
exports of the continually increasing surpluses of our agricultural production and of our 
national resources...." President Trujillo suggested that the Dominican program would 
include the organizing of commissions consisting of businessmen and industrialists who 
would visit the United States to exchange ideas and establish contacts. 


The proposed expansion of trade and the implied cooperation and friendship 
came with dramatic swiftness after a summer and fall filled with Dominican accusations 
and threats against the United States. Many students of Dominican machinations re- 
called that in September Dictator Trujillo had attempted to prevent the re-election of 
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three U.S. congressmen by suggesting that trade relations might suffer if they were re~ 
turned to the House of Representatives (HAR, XI: 500). Democratic Representative 
Charles O. Porter of Oregon was re-elected, while Republicans Charles B. Brownson of 
indiana and Alvin M. Bentley of Michigan were defeated in the Democratic landslide, 
but presumably Trujillo's rantings had not influenced the results. With the November 
elections in the United States already history, the Trujillo brothers seemed willing to 
forget the alleged sins of the United States and establish a more profitable and vital re- 
lationship with the large republic to the north. 


Despite the cheerful allusion to the "continually increasing surpluses" in the 
speech of Luis Ruiz Trujillo quoted above, economic activity for the first half of 1958 
showed a general downward trend when compared with the first half of 1957. Exports 
were down about 15% for the first half of 1958, while imports were up slightly for the 
same period. This situation gave the Dominican Republic an export over import balance 
of about 18% less than at the same time in 1957 when the Republic was establishing a 
record export surplus. Tourist activity also registered a decline. Tourist entries during 
the first eight months of the year were down almost 10% from 1957 when tourism was al- 
ready considered to be slumping. Some large tourist hotels were operating at occupancy 
rates as low as 10% of capacity. 


Only industrial activity seemed to be holding its own or expanding in the Re- 
public during the first two quarters, with a paper plant, ice plant, and a wood treat- 
ment plant under construction or already in operation. Considerable highway construc- 
tion was in progress, and four new steamship services were established linking Ciudad 
Trujillo to European and American ports. In general, however, the economic statistics 
were not encouraging, and the search for closer trade relations with the United States 
assumed a new dimension in the light of these recent trends. 


PUERTO RICO 


The political guns on the island were conspicuously silent during November. 
However, reverberations were heard from far away Montana, where Democratic Sena- 
tor James E; Murray declared that Puerto Ricans should abstain from campaigning for 
statehood while the political status of Hawaii was under consideration by the U. S. 
Congess. Murray added that any discussion on Puerto Rico's political status at this 
time would help those opposed to Hawaii's aspirations. How any discussion on Puerto 
Rico's status could affect the Hawaiian debate in Congress was not made clear by 
Mr. Murray, but he emphasized that it was only "logical" to consider statehood for 


Hawaii before any consideration was given to Puerto Rico's desires to become part of 
the Union. 


The question of whether Puerto Ricans who can read and write Spanish but have 
no knowledge of English should be permitted to vote in the state of New York was under 
study by the Federal Civil Rights Commission. The commission is authorized under the 
law to investigate any civil rights violations. The investigation grew out of a suit 
brought to the consideration of the Supreme Court of New York by José Camacho, a 
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native Puerto Rican. Camacho charged that his civil rights had been violated when the 
Board of Elections declined to register him because of his inability to speak English. 
Involved in the complex pros and cons of the argument are the Treaty of Paris of 1898, 
the Federal Constitution, the State Constitution, and the New York election laws. Gene 
Crescensi, Camacho's attorney, believed that between 150,000 to 200,000 Puerto Ricans 
would be affected by the outcome of this case. 


The honeymoon trip of Benjamin Cole, Chamber of Representatives member, to 
Santo Domingo was brusquely interrupted by the Dominican Republic's secret police. 
Cole was arrested soon after his arrival in Ciudad Trujillo and was questioned by the 
chief of internal security John W. Abbes Garcfa regarding his part in the signing of a 
pronouncement against the dictators of the Americas and backing Fidel Castro. This 
manifesto had been published in Puerto Rico by numerous Puerto Rican senators and repre- 
sentatives. Cole was released after a call by Generalissimo Trujillo to Abbes Garcia. 
However, the presence of secret service men so upset his wife that he was forced to re- 
turn to Puerto Rico after a day's vacation behind Trujillo's "sugar cane" curtain. Before 
undertaking his trip, Cole had telephoned the Dominican consul in San Juan. The latter 
informed him that there were no objections to his trip and that he would not face any 
problems or difficulties in the Dominican Republic. 


On November 17, salary increases for workers in 15 industrial classifications 
went into effect. The increases ordered by the U.S. Department of Labor ranged from a 
minimum of 60¢ per hour for workers in the coffee and citrus fruit industries to $1 an hour 
for carpet layers. 


Catafo, a town across the bay from San Juan, was chosen as the site for a “pilot 
project" of low-cost homes for families with incomes in the $2,000 to $3,000 a year 
bracket. Under the project 1,900 houses would be built at a cost of nearly $6 million. 
The results of this program would determine the feasibility of constructing 30,000 low- 
cost homes in the island. 


Economic planning commission chief Candido Oliveras believed that 80% of the 
industries established in Puerto Rico would remain on the island after the expiration of 
the tax exemption which they now enjoy. Oliveras mentioned the low production cost, 
the tax exemption, and the government's help in providing buildings and other facilities 
to new industries as the principal factors in the industrialization of the island. 


Rafael Pico, president of the Government Bank, said that the industrial develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico might be slowed down by the lack of water in some areas of the 
island. He suggested the immediate exploitation of subterranean water resources and the 
development of hydroelectric plants as necessary steps to insure ample water and elec- 
tricity for the new industries coming to Puerto Rico. The Atomic Energy Commission as- 
signed $250, 000 for a preliminary study to determine the possibility of building a nuclear 


reactor in Puerto Rico. If the study proves successful, this might well be the answer to 
Puerto Rico's electric power shortage. 


in a letter to René Munoz Padin, president of the Chamber of Representatives 
committee studying the games of chance, Governor Munoz Marin expressed the opinion 
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that “eventually” the government's lottery should be ended along with gambling at 

race tracksand elsewhere. There had been considerable opposition in the island, es- 
pecially by religious groups, to all types of gambling activities. Mufioz Marin suggested 
that gambling licenses issued to "tourist industries" should be honored for a reasonable 
length of time in order to protect their investments. However, the suspension of all 
gambling operations in the island is doubtful, since the income from these activities is 
one of the government's main sources of revenue. 


A smothering feud between the Puerto Rican Teachers Association (PRTA) and 

- Efrain Sénchez Hidalgo, Secretary of Public Instruction, came to light when the 
teachers’ professional organization refused to invite Sdnchez Hidalgo to their general 
conference. Ina public letter, the executive secretary of the PRTA, José Joaquin 
Rivera, listed eight specific complaints against Sdnchez Hidalgo. The charges in- 
cluded: ignoring all communications addressed to him pertaining to educational prob- 
lems in Puerto Rico, disregarding PRTA's recommendations for the establishment of a 
graduate school of education at the University of Puerto Rico, violating the teacher 
certification laws, and other "professional irregularities." Many teachers’ groups 
throughout the island, however, repudiated Rivera's letter and indicated they were in 
agreement with Sanchez Hidalgo. Even a visiting Russian professor was caught in the 
crossfire of the divided Puerto Rican teachers. In his speech on Russian education at the 
annual conference of the University and College Department of the Teachers Association, | 
Boris Stanfield, visiting professor at the University of Puerto Rico, departed from his ; 
text and observed that if the action taken by the PRTA had happened in Russia, all the | 
officers of the organization would have been arrested. Maria Arroyo de Coldn, PRTA 
president, protested before the members present, labeling Stanfield's remarks an “insult 
to the teachers of Puerto Rico." Stanfield is a professor at Columbia University. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Although the three major Venezuelan political parties, whose very slight differ- 
ences in program offered little support for their designation as leftist or rightist, were un- 
able to agree on a single presidential candidate, they carried out their agreement to wage 
@ campaign of mutual respect recognizing that “every vote cast would be in support of o 
government of unity." The agreement, signed by the heads of the major parties in Punto | 
Fijo, Falcon, on the last day of October, was considered in economic and labor circles 
as a satisfactory guarantee of the desired political truce. It called for the successful 
candidate to form a government of independents and of representatives of al! parties ex- 
cept the Communists. Isolated instances of political name-calling occurred during the 
month, but these deviations from the agreed-upon mode of vote-gaining were deplored 
by the presidential candidates, who seemed determined to wage an honorable campaign. 
The three candidates for the presidency officially registered with the Supreme Electoral 
Council were: Romulo Betancourt for Accién Democrética (AD), Rafael Caldera for the 
COPE! (Christian Socialists), and Rear Admiral Wolfgang LarrazGbal for the Unidn Re- 
publicana Democrética (URD). Larrazébal, who accepted the candidacy of the Movi- 
miento Electoral Nacional Independiente (MENI) as well as thet of the URD, also 
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announced his acceptance of the official support of the Venezuelan Communist Party. 
The Communists were said to control 100,000 to 200,000 of the total electorate, esti- 
mated at 2,500,000. in reference to his acceptance of Communist support, Larrazébal 
declared that no deals had been made between him and the Communists and that, if 
elected, he would not have direct Communist participation in his government but would 
govern on behalf of all Venezuelans, including the Communists. He reiterated that he 
was a Catholic and had "nothing to do with any Communist theories. " 


Betancourt, a socialist and now a strong anti-Communist, was the undisputed 
leader of a highly organized and disciplined party, the nation's largest. Larrazabal 
enjoyed great popularity, particularly in urban areas, because of his heroic role in the 
revolution and his successful term as provisional President, and he represented another 
large liberal grouping. He was considered by most observers, who disregarded the or- 
ganized strength of AD, to have the best chance of winning the presidential post. The 
partisans of Rafael Caldera hoped he might win if much of the liberal vote were detracted 
from Betancourt in favor of Larrazdbal and if Catholics supported Caldera instead of 
Larrazdbal because of the latter's acceptance of Communist votes. Betancourt had been 
careful not to antagonize the Catholic Church. 


Larrazabal, who resigned his post as President of the government junta on 
November 14 to register officially as a candidate, received a resounding send-off in 
what was reported to be the largest political demonstration in Venezuelan history. More 
than 100,000 people gathered at El Silencio plaza. They were addressed by Jovito 
Villalba, URD party leader, and other party officials, and they then left for the govern- 
ment palace, where they called for the appearance of Larrazdbal. After he addressed 
them briefly, they dispersed. 


Dr. Edgard Sanabria, lawyer, professor, and civilian member of the five-man 
provisional junta, succeeded LarrazGbal as junta president. Three cabinet ministers 

resigned with Larraz6bal to participate in the campaign. They were: Numa Quevedo, 
Minister of the Interior; Andrés Sucre, Minister of Public Works; and Carlos Pérez de la 
Cova, Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons. All other ministers also resigned as a mat- 
ter of protocol to allow the new junta president to form his cabinet, but they were con- 
firmed in their posts. 


Tranquility and strict impartiality were to be assured during the general elections, 
set for December 7, by units of the Armed Forces assigned to watch over the polls, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Fidel Rotondaro, head of the Supreme Electoral Council. 
In a circular sent to the governors of all federal states and territories, the new Minister 
of the Interior, Augusto Canizales Mdrquez, stressed the necessity of guaranteeing com 
plete impartiality to all parties and political groups in the coming elections. Sixty 
brigades of students were also formed to help preserve the peace during the elections. 


The Communist problem continued to be a point of disagreement. While one 
prominent churchman warned against the growing Red threat, another belittled Commu- 
nist influence in Venezuela. According to a Copley News Service report, Archbishop 
Rafael Arias Blanco, who was the first Venezuelan of national prominence to speak out 
against the Communists after the overthrow of the dictatorship, once again warned 
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against the growing Red propaganda program. Ina letter printed in La Religion, a Cara- 
cas daily, he told Venezuelan Catholics that they could never join the Communist party 
nor vote the Communist ticket and remain members in good standing of the Church. An- 
other churchman, Father Jesus Herndndez Chapell fn, director of Lo Religidn and one of 
four Latin American newsmen awarded the Moors Cabot Prize for their efforts to promote 
friendship among the American states, stated in reply to exaggerated stories in the United 
States of the Communist menace in Venezuela that the Communists "at present do not 
constitute a threat to Venezuela" and that "the people of Veriezuela form a granite block 
in defense of the liberties that they won after ten years of the perezjimenista dictator- 
ship." In commenting on the present Venezuelan scene, the New York Times stated that 
"the role of the Venezuelan Communists has been greatly exaggerated”; it observed that 
the danger to democracy in Venezuela really came from the military and that the army 


officers who might try to destroy Venezuelan liberty were the nation's "Public Enemy 
No. |." 


The resolution approved by the Venezuelan Press Association (AVP) condemning 
Jules Dubois was sharply criticized by Alberto Gainza Paz, president of the Inter- 
American Press Association (IAPA) and editor of the newspaper La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires. He said that the resolution of the AVP was unjustified since Dubois did not make 
the declarations on which the AVP based their accusations. He said that the action was 
"an aggression without cause against a distinguished member of the Inter-American Press 
Association who merits the complete confidence of those who believe in the principles 

of newspapermen's ethics, which are the basis of a free and independent press. " 


Rumors persisted that an attempt to overthrow the government would be made be- 
fore the constitutional ly~elected government could be named on December 7. Reports 
of an insurrection attempt set for November 12 were given credence by sober and well- 
informed persons, and once again Venezuelan citizens demonstrated their determination 
to defend the democratic gains of their country; political parties, labor unions, univer- 
sity students, and trade and commercial forces rallied in support of the government. 

The rumors of an impending coup were denied by Defense Minister José Lopez Henriquez, 
and an outward appearance of calm reigned over the country. However, the arrest of 
five army officers suspected of conspiring with civilians against the government was dis- 
closed. Other officers suspected of being involved in the plot were also sought for 
questioning and detention, according to chief of staff Colonel Régulo Pacheco. Traffic 
to and from Caracas was checked for four days, and all members of the governing junta 
slept in the presidential palace for security reasons on the night of November 14. 

There were also reports that an invasion force was being organized by ex-Dictotor 
Marcos Péfez Jimenez and ex-General Luis Llovera Pdez in the Dominican Republic. 

The invasion reports were laughed at by junta president Edgard Sanabria. 


in contrast to the reception of his fellow Republican Richard M. Nixon, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller was received cordia!ly in Venezuela, where he arrived with his wife to 
rest from his intense gubernatorial campaign in New York. Rockefeller, who was inter- 
viewed by Venezuelan reporters in Spanish, vacationed at his ranch at Chirqua, 135 
miles west of Caracas. He said there was nothing political in his visit and that he 

planned to do nothing but rest and “watch the mountains." Foreign Minister Rene de 
Sola said of Rockefeller, "He has a realistic conception of the idiosyncrasies of Latin 
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American peoples." Rockefeller is highly regarded in Venezuela for his work in initi- 
ating several large companies utilizing and developing Venezuelan resources. The re~ 
election of another U.S. political figure, Charles O. Porter of Oregon, was lauded by 
A.D., a weekly publication of the Accion Democrética party. According to A.D., 
Dominican Dictator Leonidas Rafael Trujillo spent millions in a propaganda campaign to 
defeat Porter, a recent visitor to Venezuela. A.D. declared that Porter's victory 
carried with it a demand from the people of Oregon that the U.S. Government revise 
its tender attitude toward such dictators as Trujillo. A.D. also reported that Latin 
Americans rejoiced in the U.S. Democratic victory "confident that the party of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt will reinitiate a new Good Neighbor Policy which the death of 
Roosevelt interrupted. " 


A new voluntary petroleum import program was expected to be announced by 

the United States to replace the program proposed by Mathew V. Carson, Jr., adminis~ 
trator of the Voluntary Oil Import Program. The new plan was said to assign larger im- 
port allocations to established foreign companies and to rectify inequities of the "Carson 
plan" caused by the granting of equal allocations to all companies operating outside of 
the United States without regard to the amount of capital invested in the foreign fields. 
It was said that the new program would not affect Venezuelan petroleum production, un- 
like the "Carson plan," which would have resulted in a slight reduction of present U.S. 
oil imports from Venezuela. 


Whichever candidate won, the new administration was expected to revise the 
percentage of petroleum profit paid to the government. Betancourt of the AD declared 
himself to be in favor of establishing a national oil company, while leaders of the other 
major parties expressed their hopes for a profit-split revision under the new government 
which would raise the government's share. Betancourt's plan would respect concessions 
at present enjoyed by foreign companies but would give them no new ones. In an inter- 
view with a Copley News Service reporter, Jovito Villalba of the URD stated that 
"Venezuela has a clear right to better participation and more control over planning and 
direction of the oil industry," but that the major political parties had "tacitly agreed 
not to create any serious obstacles for the oil industry. " 


Despite a general decline in business, Venezuelan oil production continued to 
rise, and daily production was reported to be running slightly above 2.7 million barrels; 
this was more than the average of the same month in 1957. The current output was 
called "a notable recovery" by the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons, which said 
that if production continued at the same rate, the Venezuelan oi! industry would be in 
a "favorable economic position in the first half of 1959." 


A Venezuelan delegation met in Bogota with delegates of Colombia and Ecuador 
to discuss the possibility of signing a pact to form a regional market, which would 
create of the member nations a free commercial zone for products which would not affect 
those locally produced. The Venezuelan Ministers of Agriculture, Finance, and Devel- 
opment also participated in the discussions. 


In an interview with Ultimas Noticias of Caracas, Finance Minister Antonio 
Mayobre declared that Venezuela would ultimately gain prestige and respect by means 
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of the $289 million loan from 14 U.S. banks, together with one Canadian and one 
British financial institution, negotiated in August. He said that the money would make 
possible the opening of new avenues of economic exploitation and would finance the 
development of present resources. Moreover, in paying off the huge loan, Venezuela 
would earn the respect of other nations. 


| COLOMBIA 


The bipartisan commission named to investigate rural violence reported to Presi- 
dent Alberto Lleras Camargo that the problem was solved in most areas. According to 
the commission, Tolima was 95% pacified; although small isolated bandit groups re- 
mained, the last 15 days of November passed without incident. In Caldas and Valle, 
disorders had been reduced to a minimum. In Cauca, the insurgent groups were laying 
down their arms, and farmers were returning to their lands. Agricultural activity was 
returning to normal in the eastern Llanos. Measures recommended by the commission in- 
cluded: amnesty for all crimes committed prior to August 7, Lleras Camargo’s inaugura- 
tion date (excluding those committed by public officials or military personnel); agrarian 
credit; a review of titles to return lands to their rightful owners; and a moratorium for 
those who, because of the violence, could not pay their debts 


With Congress painstakingly adhering to proper legal procedure, the trial of ex- 
dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla slowly evolved in an atmosphere of increasing tension. 
The third charge formulated by the investigating committee was approved by the Chamber 
of Deputies and passed on to the Senate. It accused Rojas Pinilla of having used the 
Armed Forces to secure the release of five political prisoners whom the courts had refused 
to liberate--among them Angel Maria Lozano ("El Condor"), leader of the widespread 
bandit ring known throughout the nation as the pdjaros. it was proboble thot the Senate 
would turn this charge over to the Supreme Court as a common, rather than a constitu- 
tional, crime Still in the formulative stage was the much-discussed case of the exten- 
sive Berdstegui sugar plantation. Rojas Pinilla allegedly ordered its auction at a price 
less than its actual value, and then prohibited any bidders other than himself 


On November 21, the Senate announced that Rojas Pinilla's public trial would 
open on December 15. The ex-dictator forthwith predicted that "rivers of blood" would 
flow in Colombia were he condemned by the Senate. A week later, the government re- 
vealed that Rojas Pinilla had been distri!suting circulars among the Armed Forces, solicit- 
ing their support. Military officers turned the circulars over to the Minister of War, 

Brig. Gen. Alfonso Saiz Montoya, who said that they had been met with “absolute indif- 
ference" by army personnel. Another indication of the Armed Forces’ loyalty to Lleras 
Camargo was the court-martial conviction of 10 military police officers, including 
Colonel Rafael Forero Gémez, for their role in the May revolutionary plot. Forero 
Gomez had returned to Colombia from El Salvador in October, timing his orrival to co- 
incide with that of Rojas Pinilla (HAR, X!: 562). 


in New York, Colombian coffee prices fell sharply to 44 3/4¢ per pound, and the 
free peso accordingly dropped to 8. 10 per dollar, as compared with 7. 86 at the end of 
October. The certificate peso remained relatively stable during November. The drop in 
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coffee prices, which was making it difficult for exporters to meet the support price of 

$78 per bag, was said to b= due to overproduction, African competition, and the arrival 
on the market of new Latin American crops. Contrary to rumors in New York, the Colom- 
bian Government announced that it would not lower the support price. It did, however, 
suspend coffee exports for a few days in an attempt to relieve pressure on the market. 
Foreign Crops and Markets reported that Colombia's 1957-58 legal coffee exports, ending 
September 30, amounted to 5, 298,000 132-pound bags. While this was a considerable 
increase over the 4,492, 482 bags exported in 1956-57, the dollar value was actually 
lower because of depressed prices. 


The Senate approved Carlos Lleras Restrepo's bill to establish bond issues of up 
to $200 million. {It was hoped that these bonds, which would enjoy certain tax privi- 
leges, would encourage the repatriation of an estimated $300 million in Colombian flight 
capital (HAR, XI: 448). Also before Congress were government proposals for tax reform 
favoring the low-income groups, an increased tariff, and the elimination of the govern- 
ment's liquor monopoly. The last proposal advocated selling the government-owned 
liquor factories and substituting taxes for direct income. The 1959 national budget, ten- 
tatively set at 1,412 million pesos by the government, was increased to 1,529 million 
pesos. The additional 117 million pesos was to be used exclusively for public works, and 
especially roads. 


The government's program of economic austerity, which was admittedly sacri- 
ficing production for the sake of stabilizing the currency and repaying Rojas Pinilla's 
legacy of external debts, was assailed by businessmen who claimed they could not ex- 
pand, or in some cases even maintain, their operations in the face of continued credit 
restrictions. The influential newsmagazine Semana, founded by Lleras Camargo himself 
in 1946, criticized the austerity program for having stifled economic activity. The 
magazine advocated a 10-point program of increased expenditures and "scientifically 
oriented" production, contending that only through expanded economic activity could 
the problems of inflation and balance of payments be met. 


Two years of negotiations between Coordinadora de Inversiones Nacionales y 
Extranjeras (Colombia's principal government agency for the investigation and evaluation 
of industrial projects) and TIFCO Inter-America Corporation of Houston, Texas, ended 
in an agreement providing for the cooperation of the two organizations in the accelera- 
tion of Colombia's industrial development. TIFCO Inter-America, an export and pur- 
chasing agent which also makes studies of foreign industrial projects, had already 
invested a token $25,000 in Coordinadora. 


Drought took a heavy toll during 1958, according to figures published in Foreign 
Crops and Markets. Wheat production was estimated at about 3. 7 million bushels, the 
lowest since 1950, and tobacco was placed at 59. 5 million pounds, 30 million pounds 
less than the 1957 yield. The 1959 production of tobacco was expected to improve, how- 
ever, because of increased acreage. Decrees were issued by the government to promote 
the development of domestic oleaginous products. Vegetable shortening manufacturers 
were ordered to buy fixed quotas (at government-established prices) of the oils of domes- 
tic soy beans, cottonseed, and sesame seeds, while bread manufacturers were required 
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to mix soy flour with wheat flour. Imports of copra and other oilseeds were restricted 
to 90% of the 1957 amount. 


In Rome, the Latin American Bishops' Council (CELAM) came out in favor of 
"flexible" democracy rather than authoritarianism in government. The Bogotd-based 
agency for coordination of Latin American church activities met to ponder the dual prob- 
lem of a shortage of priests in Latin America and the steady growth of Protestantism (see 
MEXICO). In attendance, with 37 other prelates, were Cardinals Luque of Colombia, 
Copello and Caggiano of Argentina, Marfa de la Torre of Ecuador, and C@mara of Brazil. 
CELAM's proposal was to try to attract Spanish and foreign clergy, with the ultimate aim 
of setting up new seminaries in Latin America to train native priests. The organization 
would attempt to increase its effectiveness with the use of radio and television, and 
would distribute radios among the more remote communities. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador's November elections for municipal and provincial councils were carried 
out peacefully but with little enthusiasm. As usual, the obligatory male voting regula- 
tion went unheeded, as in Quito only 50% of those registered voted, although free trans- 
portation to voting booths was provided both within the city and from rural areas. The 
indifference was blamed partly on the fact that provincial legislatures are subservient to 
presidentially-appointed governors. The general trend was in favor of Liberal candidates, 
and Liberal slates won most posts in the traditionally Conservative capital, Quito. 


More excitement was occasioned by the discrediting and subsequent resignation 
of President Camilo Ponce Enriquez’ cabinet. Socialist deputy Carlos Puig Veldzar pro- 
posed a motion censuring Interior Minister Jorge Merlo Vazquez for his part in repressing 
the October 9 Independence Day celebrations. La Nacion in Guayaquil, carrying on 
the vituperative journalistic tradition of Juan Montalvo, also blamed Defense Minister 
Milton Sanchez Varona for ordering the violent repression of planned Liberal demonstra- 
tions, adding that Sanchez Varona's smooth, bon vivant exterior did not fool anyone. 
Slander reached ludicrous proportions when Economy Minister Federico Intriago Arrata 
(Quiteno Liberal) was charged with poisoning "poor cholos" (Indian peasants) by selling 
them gasoline with tetraethyl (lead) for use as a fuel at home. The implication was that 
ethyl gasoline poisoned on contact with liquid or fumes, and that Intriago, when his 
crime was exposed, had removed the warning dye from the ethyl so as to go on poison- 
ing with impunity. In his defense, Intriago first quoted several experts’ statements that 
ethyl gasoline was not dangerous because of its low concentration of lead. He said that 
the ethyl had been imported from Venezuela in return for a large increase in rice ex- 
ports to that country, had been mixed with Ecuadorean white gasoline, and had made 
possible a decrease in the state-controlled fuel price. However, he said, gas stations 
had made white gas available for cooking purposes, but that unscrupulous merchants had 
mixed gas with kerosene and red dye and sold it as ethyl. In order to stop this, he had 
discontinued adding.the red dye to the leaded fuel. Public Works Minister Sixto Durdn 
Ballen was charged with selling left-over road equipment by weight for 1/30 the real 
value, to friends. The entire cabinet resigned on November 21, allegedly to give the 
Conservative Ponce a chance to "recast" his government. 
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Critics crowed at the resignation “demanded by the people," but Ponce insisted 
the resignation was “normal" and extremely courteous. Ponce said the ministers would 
remain at their desks until the new cabinet was named; but he refused to change the 
center-rightist cast of his government and accede to demands for a "national" (multi- 
party) cabinet which critics justified by the small (27%) percentage of votes received 
by Ponce in the 1956 presidential election, because, he said, Ecuador was not experi- 
encing a crisis. It was not mentioned that many of Ponce's cabinet members had been 
drawn from the Liberal Party. 


Despite having extended its annual session 30 days, Congress adjourned with 
much of its agenda still to be acted upon. Swelling a chorus of criticism of Congress' 
lack of accomplishment, La Nacion labeled the body "sterile," its actions, “nuga- 
tory." Ponce, in justification of his issuance of 28 decree-laws during the year ending 
November 1958, declared, "someone has to legislate in Ecuador." However, the 
President was not disposed to bring the national executive power to bear on the serious 
problems confronting the municipal government of Guayaquil. Although the city ad- 
ministration was "bankrupt" and some municipal services were suspended, Ponce said 
the Guayaquilenos themselves should find solutions for their problems. The Guayaquil 
government had already called a "Cabildo Ampliado" (advisory committee of influential 
citizens) to advise on administrative reorganization. 


President Ponce received the exploration report of the National Company Ltd. 
of Panama which claimed a find of "immense deposits" of titanium, manganese, iron and 
molybdenum in the coastal provinces of Guayas and Manabf. This company is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Universal Mineral Resources, Inc., of New York. The 30-year 

agreement for the export of iron ore reported last month (HAR, XI: 565) was part of the 


concessions obtained by these companies for the exploitation of the newly discovered 
minerals. 


A comparison of nine months’ trade activities in 1957 and 1958 showed a rise in 
imports and a slight drop in exports. 


First nine months. 


1958 1957 

Total imports $69, 145,000 $67,042, 000 

Total exports 70, 273,000 71,623, 000 
Bananas 24, 187,000 25, 344, 000 
Coffee 20, 087, 000 21,026, 000 
Cacao 16, 235, 000 14, 701, 000 
Rice 3, 187,000 4,429,000 
Balsa 1, 110,000 946, 000 
Straw hats 697,000 726, 000 
Castor seeds 601,000 579, 000 


Pharmaceuticals 559, 000 349, 000 
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It appeared that a recent 12,000 ton increase in rice exports to Venezuela (see above) 
would be followed by a complete loss of the Venezuelan market, currently Ecuador's 
only foreign outlet for its rice crop. A Venezuelan agreement to exchange cement and 
sardines with Dutch Guiana for rice presented Ecuador with the alternatives of finding 

new rice markets or reducing production of the crop. 


A new all-time high in late September of 1,437,994, 000 sucres in circulation, 
showed an increase of 55 million sucres from the low point in May 1958. The future of 
the tottering telephone and telegraph system of Ecuador looked brighter as the Chamber 
of Deputies approved plans for contracting loans with Dutch firms for the improvement 

of existing installations (HAR, XI: 509). 


Ecuador's representative to the Organization of American States, Gonzalo 
Escudero, was elected president of the council of that body. As he assumed the post, he 
recognized that the organization had taxen on new importance because of the growing 


concern among the American states for coordination of efforts, especially in the economic 
sphere. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


"Peru is drifting toward unrest that could conceivably result in return to military 
rule," reported Tad Szulc in a dispatch to the New York Times. He said that the coun- 
try was beset by inflation, the value of its currency had dropped sharply, strikes were 
commonplace, the budget could not be balanced without new and additional taxes and, 
insofar as could be determined, the government had no program to deal with any of these 
problems. He reported that charges that the Prado regime was a “do-nothing" government 
were heard constantly, and that the independent press was virtually unanimous in "de- 
ploring the stagnation." Szulc reported that many observers believed that General Ma- 
nuel A. Odrfa, who stepped down voluntarily as dictator in 1956 to allow free elections, 
might be thinking of staging a return to power. The General, who had settled in Wash- 
ington, was thought to be ready to assume command of a military movement if it materi- 
alized. The Peruvian Government issued a communique commenting on the article by 
Szulc in the New York Times. It termed the dispatch inaccurate, malicious and "a de- 
liberate attempt to falsify the truth and cause damage to our country." The communique 
went on to say that Peru's economic ills were minor as compared with those of other Sout 


American couniries, and that the government's economic policy had been approved by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Finance Minister Luis Gallo Porras was under heavy fire for his proposal to raise 
taxes to meet the estimated deficit of $30 million in the 1959 budget. The regime's 
critics maintained that the increased budget would serve only to cover the unproductive 
expenditures of a larger bureaucracy. A principal charge against the regime was that it 
had failed to take any important step toward the solution of the nation's problem of under- 
development, and instead had spent on an over-developed federal payroll. The critics 
said that the inflation was due to the failure to develop new economic activity such as 
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low-cost housing, while wages were rising constantly under the impact of strikes. They 
complained that the vanishing of Peru's foreign-exchange reserves since last year was 

the result of mismanagement and of a misguided effort to maintain the exchange value of 
the currency. Since last year, the value of the dollar in relation to the sol had risen 
from 19 to 25. However, part of the present situation could be attributed to a drop in 
prices of the nation's export commodities and to heavy debts inherited from the previous 
regime. Andrés Dasso, president of the board of directors of the Central Reserve Bank, 
criticized the new tax proposals in a letter he sent to the Chamber of Deputies. Formerly 
the Central Reserve Bank had been for all practical purposes an administrative entity of 
the executive branch and had never dared criticize any government action. 


Peru's 5,000 physicians and dentists struck on November 6. The Peruvian Medi- 
cal Association called the strike to support its demand that the new $16 million Social 
Security Hospital be conducted as an "open clinic," which would allow physicians not 
on the staff to treat patients there. The medical and pharmacy students of the University 
of San Marcos struck in support of the physicians; and pharmacies also joined the strike. 
The government declared the medical strike illegal and announced it would take action 
against pharmacies that remained closed. The Medical Association suspended the strike 
on November 22, when the government assigned a commission to seek a solution to the 
problem of how the Social Security Hospital wos to be run. White-collar employees ad- 
mired the hospital built for them by the government, but they also planned to strike 
against the government's method of financing its $1 million yearly operating cost. While 
the hospital would be supported mostly by employers’ contributions and government funds, 
a pending bill would double (to 3% of salary) the social security contributions of the 
white-collar and government workers, who, already hard pressed by the existing infla- 
tion, objected to further levies on their salaries. 


The United States allegedly lent money to Peru without any public announcement 
to pay for the construction in the United States of two modern snorkel and radar-equipped 
submarines. Apparently the unpublicized financial facts of the Peruvian submarine deal 
constituted a sharp departure from established U.S. policy on the supply of weapons and 
military equipment to Latin American republics. The United States had been lending 
and selling surplus equipment to Latin America, but it had never financed the production 
of new weapons for any state in this area. The facts on the transaction were made avail- 
able during November by a highly-placed Peruvian source, who cited them in support of 
his criticism of what he called the erroneous U.S. policy of encouraging an arms race in 
Latin America. The informant also charged that the United States had agreed to finance 
the two submarines when the manufacturer, the Electric Boat Company of Groton, Conn., 
had refused to shoulder the financial burden. 


At the Geneva conference of the principal producers of lead and zinc, Peru and 
Mexico virtually abandoned all efforts to reach an international agreement to reduce 
voluntarily the production of those metals when Canada, one of the principal producers, 
refused to negotiate any further for the time being. The delegates of other principal 
lead- and zinc-exporting countries declared that there was no possibility of reaching an 
agreement without Canada's cooperation. 
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The Bethlehem Steel Corporation began the preliminary work prior to the ex- 
ploitation of the rich iron ore deposits of Acari, situated in the northern section of the 
Department of Arequipa. These iron ore deposits were the richest yet found in Peru, and 
it was expected that ore production, which would start in the first quarter of 1959, would 
reach 1 million tons that year and would progressively increase to a maximum of 5 million 
tons per year. 


The Central Reserve Bank announced on November 12 that it was again ready with 
stabilization credits that were available (a $60 million International Monetary Fund 
standby arrangement and a $40 million credit from the Export-Import Bank of Washington) 
to enter the foreign exchange certificate market in order to stabilize the value of the sol 
when conditions required such action. 


BOLIVIA 


Strikes continued virtually to paralyze Bolivian economy. Banks, closed during 
October in protest against new stabilization measures, shut down again when workers 
struck in demand of higher wages. However, immediately after a temporary settlement 
of the strike, the Cochabamba bank workers group resumed the strike in an attempt to 
force the retirement of the manager of the Cochabamba National Bank; they were 
joined by the Federacién Nacional Bancaria, which again closed banks all over the 
country. In the transportation field, airline workers joined the railroad strike, demand- 
ing more pay and benefits. The nation's physicians, dentists, pharmacists, nurses, 
judges, lawyers, accountants, engineers and architects struck in protest against the gov- 
ernment's arrest of professional men suspected of subversion in the abortive revolt of 
October 21, allegedly organized by the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB). 


Meanwhile, the Camara de Industria Boliviana threatened to close all factories 
in Bolivia after workers kidnaped company lawyers at the Soligno textile plant, report- 
edly owned by honorary Italian Consul R. Forgnioni. The workers’ action was appar- 
ently aimed at winning previously denied full pay for time on strike. The Camara de 
Industria denounced the action as illegal and demanded that the government punish the 
workers, release the lawyers, and remove Deputy Saturnino Lima from the Chamber of 
Deputies, since he, as secretary general of the Federacion de Obreros Fabriles (textile 
workers’ union), had led the men in their "criminal" act. Forgnioni threatened to 
create an international incident through the intervention of the Italian Embassy if the 
government did not immediately grant the demands of the industrial group. His factory 
was the largest plant in the country and employed 900 workers, of whom no less than 
350 were supervisors. 


Although President Herndn Siles Zuazo was able to find temporary solutions for 
these problems, he was faced with a threat involving the very existence of the govern- 
ment when he arrested university professors and students in October (HAR, XI: 569). 
The striking students and professors were not satisfied with promises until a formal pact 
was signed on November 10 by the President, Minister of the Interior Walter Guevara 
Arce, and Foreign Minister Victor Andrade, guaranteeing that the government would 
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not interfere with traditional university fueros or freedoms, and promising the immediate 


release of all university faculty and students accused of "subversion. " 


Even the petroleum industry suffered a serious strike on the eve of the termina- 
tion of the Sicasica-Arica pipeline, completed on November |4, at a cost of $12 million, 
by U.S. contractor Williams Brothers Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The company was 
one of ten U.S. firms engaged in exploration and development of Bolivia's petroleum 
potential, which may be the largest known reserve in the hemisphere. Gulf Oil Company 
was planning to invest in another pipeline from Comiri to Sicasica, while new pumps al- 
ready functioning on the La Paz-Camiri-Cochabamba line had raised capacity flow from 
7,000 to 12,000 bbls. per day. Aerial, geological and geophysical exploration were 
underway on the new 5 million acre tract, which covered at least 600 geological forma- 
tions. As if by a pre-arranged plon, the petroleum industry workers, who had been de- 
nied most of the social security benefits now enjoyed by nearly all Bolivian nonagricul- 
tural labor, struck against the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) govern- 
ment for having promised the foreign oil companies permanent exemption from the social 
security law as a condition of the original contracts. Faced with disorder and stoppage 
at the very moment when Bolivia's only large project backed by U.S. capital was about 
to begin operation, and criticized for nonpayment of debts to other U.S. owners of 
expropriated property, Bolivia promised workers a new law granting them coverage under 
the social security code, According to some critics, this code had already caused a na- 
tional disaster because of well~meant but economically impossible promises to finance 
full coverage with contributions both from the almost nonexistent profits of governmental 
and private business operations, and from the workers’ own wages. Bolivia was, in the 
meantime, appealing for more aid from the United States, which had already supported 
the social security system with cash gifts and loans, unbeknown to the great mass of 
Bolivian and U.S. citizens. Some of the social security provisions included 50% re- 
tirement pay at 55 for men and at 50 for women, 12-week maternity benefits, complete 
hospital and health insurance, a 48-hour week, paid vacations, one month's wages as 

a mandatory Christmas bonus, one month's wages as a bonus to be paid if the company 
made a profit (but not to exceed 25% of company net profit). The cost was high--74% 
of the worker's wages and 21% of the total company wage bill, to which the govern- 
ment was to add from 1% to 5% of the total national wage bill, a sum considerably less 
than the interest obtainable from investment of the worker's and company's payments 

into the program. Although very progressive, the whole plan wos considered by some 
critics to be a means of bribing the urban workers to support the MNR party. However, 
with almost no reserve in the treasury, the government was forced to depend upon U. S. 
money to support this and the other operations it was committed to carry out. 


Meanwhile, Minister of the interior Walter Guevara Arce insisted that a state 
of emergency continued to exist because of the political machinations of the opposition, 
and he continued to arrest likely suspects. As evidence, he pointed out the discovery 
of a new cache of weapons smuggled in via Argentina, and the threat of a revolt al- 
legedly being organized by the Partido de Union Republicana Socialista (PURS). Active 
revolt had in fact broken out at Trinidad, capital of the Department of Beni, followed 
by the arrest of local government officials, and at San Pedro de Buena Vista, capital of 
the first section of the Province of Charcas, in the Department of Potos’. All over the 
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nation Bolivians complained of the actions of the Office of Political Control, headed 
by Wilfredo Lopez Villamil. At Tupiza, capital of the Province of Sur Chichas, in the 
Department of Potos’, railroad workers struck in defense of three of their companions 
whom the political police had arrested and treated roughly. in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the FSB delegate, Jaime Ponce Caballero, also protested against the physical and 
mental tortures of four men by the political police. He appealed to the International 
Red Cross "for the defense of human rights and dignity," and threatened to appeal to the 
United Nations for protection from the agents. Walter Guevara Arce promised a com- 
plete reorganization of the office under the new nome of "Office of information and 
Intelligence." Lopez V'llamil resigned and was succeeded by ex-Consu! (in Hamburg) 
Rav! Anza Tapia. 


U.S. General Milton Ogden and Argentine General Eduardo Conesa arrived in 
La Paz for a three-day conference on military affairs. Some observers assumed that, 
since Bolivia has no army, navy or appreciable air force, and since virtually all of the 
workers were armed, and since the country was in a state of constant strike and threat 
of revolt, the Bolivian government must be trying to ascertain whether the U.S. and 
Argentine governments were willing to aid in case of revolution. Others were wonder- 
ing if the United States and Argentina were concerned lest Bolivia become a center of 
Peronista activity, in view of the discovery of Argentine orms and previous aid given by 
Peron's party to the MNR 


Meanwhile, the government announced some new economic measures: a new 
customs rate, a moratorium on payment of debts to the state, the creation of a fund for 
the protection and encouragement of new business, the broadening of social security 
laws to include oil workers, and plans for cooperation with a group attempting to es- 
tablish a new institution for inter~American development. At the some time, the 
government was making preparations for a December meeting in La Paz with represen- 
tatives from Chile and Argentina to discuss economic cooperation. However, appeals 
for U.S. aid by the new Bolivian Ambassador to the United States, Manuel Barrau 
Peldez, were severely criticized by Mario Torres, Senator from Oruro, and by the 
Catholic weekly Presencia. 


Tension was so great that national attention was called to an accidental border 
crossing by 90 Chilean soldiers in the area of Chiguana ond Ollagtie (see CHILE). The 
Chilean consul at Oruro was taken into "protective custody" and wos accused of aiding 
political prisoners to escape; the Bolivian Air Force made futile attempts to locate the 
trespassers. Formal notes were exchanged by the two offended governments. Shortly 
afterwards, a Chilean woman was accused of trying to smuggle some wine into Bolivia. 
This led to the occupation of the Bolivian customs house by militia, the removal of the 
officials, the reoccupation of the customs house by government political police troops, 
and the replacement of the officials. 


New transportation facilities included a shipping line servicing the eastern bor- 
der town of Puerto Sudrez on the Paraguay River. The "Santa Cruz," first ship of the 
Bolivian River Navigation Company, sailed from Puerto Sudrez for Buenos Aires on 
November 20, thus giving the nation a long-desired access to the sea. A new route of 
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Aerovias Condor was servicing towns not previously enjoying air-transportation facilities. 
New roads were projected to complement Bolivia's only first class highway, which runs 
500 kilometers from Cochabamba to Sante Cruz 


CHILE 


On November 4 the presidential sash which had once been worn by Arturo Ales- 
sandri Palma was placed on the shoulders of his son Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez. The new 
chief executive was inaugurated in simple ceremonies which embodied his aspirations for 
austerity in governmentai expenditures and moral regeneration in political leadership. 
There were no specially-invited foreign dignitaries present, nor were there festive social 
events to mark the occasion. Unlike mony predecessors who in avoidance of the sugges- 
tion of clericalism had "promised," Alessancri "swore" faithfully to discharge his presi- 
dential duties. Then he walked to the Cathedral and became the first president since 
1931 to attend a Te Deum upon his inauguration 


The Socialists demonstrated their opposition to the new government by boycotting 
the oath-taking ceremonies which were neld before a joint session of Congress. How- 
ever, labor leader Clotario Blest, president of Centrai Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos 
(CUTCH --Single Center of Chilean Workers), assumed a conciliatory attitude, saying 
that his organization would seek an interview with Alessandri to discuss problems affect- 
ing the working class. The CUTCH indicoted that it considered the most serious prob- 
lems facing labor to be the unemployment of 100,000 workers, the housing shortage, 
and the prospect that lower income groups would bear the greatest burden in Alessandri's 
proposed fight against inflation. The President, who considered bargaining with any 
sector of society as inimicci to the "national" government he hoped to institute, issued 
a firm statement on wage increases, saying thet he would grant none which were not 
justified by increased output. When he was criticized for selecting his cabinet without 
seeking the advice of the Liberal ond Conservative parties which had supported his 
presidential candidacy (HAR, X!: 570), he replied that he did not interfere in their 
affairs. The story was being told widely that when an office-seeker mentioned having 
contributed substantially to his campaian, Alessandri had o check for the amount of 
the contribution mailed to him together with a note reading "thank you. " 


The "apolitical" cabinet drawn largely from the ranks of industry (HAR, Xi: 570) 
was criticized by leftists as an unwarranted identification of business with government, 
and by centrists and rightists as an unjustified denial of the legitimate play of party pol- 
itics. While describing as an “erroneous concept" the notion that only those lacking a 
political doctrine cre worthy of holding public office, El Mercurio supported the new 
cabinet as superior to those of President ibéfiez whose members were often, it charged, 
incompetent and purveyors of policital favoritism 


In office, Alessondri moved cautiously. By the end of November, he had not 
introduced any major legislation, although he indicated that significant policy deci- 
sions would be forthcoming. Also giving the impression of o mon about to undertake 
ambitious programs, the newly-appointed mayor of Santiago, Ramén Alvarez Goldsack, 
promised to transform the capital from a city of "gloom" into one of light and music. 
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His plans called for street-paving, the installation of mercury lamps, slum clearance, 
the building of amusement parks, and the organizing of outdoor concerts. 


Both the conservative Liberal and the centrist Radical parties appointed special 
congressional committees to investigate the administration of former President ibdfvez. 
These actions preceded the holding of a special Senate session during which Radical 
Senator Ezequiel Gonzélez Madariaga read a three-hour critical summary of the 1952-58 
Ibdfez regime. The ex-President was charged with seeking to establish a dictatorial 
government, aiding Peronistas, administrative corruption, and inadequate defense of the 
national boundaries against Argentine claims. El Mercurio said the investigation was 
justified by the misdeeds of the lbdfiez regime, calling it "one of the worst governments" 
in Chilean history. The investigation could lead to "constitutional accusations" and 
court proceedings against the former President, but few observers anticipated these 
eventualities. 


The 11th congress of the Chilean Communist Party raised a 10-year curtain of 
secrecy, revealing a vigorous, highly-disciplined organization. Dressed in suits and 
ties and with shoes well polished, 300 delegates, each representing 100 party members, 
met in the National Congress building to re-elect Luis Corvalén as secretary general 
and 72-year-old Elfas Lafferte as president. Communist poet Pablo Neruda, who had 
precipitously praised the awarding of the Nobel Prize for literature to Russian poet Boris 
Pasternak before the award was condemned by Moscow (HAR, Xi: 571), underwent a 
change of heart and accused Pasternak of being "isolated from socialist life." With this 
point cleared up, Neruda was taken into the party politburo. Corvaldn scid that Ales- 
sandri could not make good his promise of having a national government, because gov- 
ernment above classes was impossible. He asserted that the Alessandri regime would be 
reactionary and closely connected with the petty bourgeoisie, the landed elite, and 
U.S. imperialism. While condemning Alessandri, the Communists refrained from attacks 
on centrist parties with whom they hoped to form a "National Liberation Front" (HAR, 
XI: 570). The Socialist Party, with which they were already joined in the Frente de 
Accién Popular (FRAP), continued to oppose expansion of this alliance to include cen- 
trist parties. Upholding the tactic of the "single workers’ front," the Socialists de- 
nounced the strategem of entering into a pact with any non-workingclass party as a 
return to Stalinism. Further Communist-Socialist verbal clashing followed Corvaldn's 
criticism of the "revisionism" of the Yugoslav Communists with whom the Chilean So- 
cialists have cordial relations. The Socialist newspaper Izquierde came to the defense 
of Yugoslavia and its right to have its own socialist personal ity. 


The Comité de Recuperacion Sindical (CRS --Committee for Trade Union Recov- 
ery; HAR, XI: 103, 571) launched at a national congress a new labor confederation 
called the Confederacidn Nacional de Trabajadores (CNT --National Lebor Confedera- 
tion). The CNT, with 102 affiliated unions representing a membership of approximately 
60,000 workers, voted unanimously to join the World Federation of Free Trade Unions 
and the Inter-American Regional Labor Organization (ORIT), thereby allying itself with 
the AFL-CIO against the Communists. 


Alessandri, who had said he favored a policy of rapprochement with all bordering 
countries, was confronted by border incidents involving two of Chile's three neighbor 
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nations. Soldiers of the Chilean Army violated the Bolivian border in the Chiguana re- 
gion, bringing a note of protest from the Bolivien government (see BOLIVIA). Chilean 
officials explained the violation os a mistake caused by the absence of clear boundary 
markers. More serious were reported incursions by Argentine gendarmes and civilians 
into Antofagasta Province for the clondestine exploitation of Chilean mines. With the 
Snipe Island incident (HAR, X!: 456) still fresh in Chilean minds, there was talk that 
"gorillas" (i.e. , aggressive young army officers) around Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi were planning o wor with Chile to smokescreen interna! Argentine problems. 
A Chilean tank patrol wos reportedly initioted along the Argentine border in the Anto- 
fagasta region. However, Alessandri apparently wes determined to squash border irrita- 
tions which might jeopardize his hopes for expanding Chilean trade with neighboring 
countries; a border mission sent to Buenos Aires was instructed to seek an early end to 
the Chilean-Argentine dispute. Also, o Foreign Ministry official announced that Chile 
would collaborate with a proposal being formulated by the "Committee of the 21" in 
Washington (see BRAZIL) under which Argentine and Brazil would help bring about 
economic betterment for Bolivia and Poraguey 


Political considerations apporentiy played o port in announced plans to send a 
boatload of tourists on o visit to Chilean bases in Antarctico. Ticket demand was heavy 
for a February excursion which would presumebly strengthen Chilecn territorial claims 
on the Anterctic continent 


Minister of Finance, Economy, and Mines Roberto Vergora submitted to the Cen- 
tral Bank the outline of a pion designed to control inflation by 1960. The plan placed 
primary emphasis on the expansion of industry through the encouregement of private for- 
eign investment and local production of many products currently imported. No tax in- 
creases were contemplated. Copper and nitrete production was ot a high level. Figures 
for November were not available, but October nitrote production totaled approximately 
121,000 metric tons; the output of copper by major producers was 39,000 metric tons. 

An unusual economic development wos the announcement thet Chile had agreed to ex- 
port race horses to Colombia in exchange for coffee 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


After stepping oside in May to install Arturo Frondizi as President of Argentina, 
the Army apporentiy returned to play « major role in the government. On November 11, 
President Frondizi ordered modified martial law, and the Armed Forces moved in to en- 
force a 30-day suspension of constitufional guarantees. The state of siege measure came 
in an effort to counter mounting Peronisie~Communist labor disturbances touched off by 
the November 1 oil workers’ strike in the Tupungato fields in the key Mendoza area. 
The Mendoza strikers had demanded that the government rescind the contracts negotiated 
with foreign companies for the development of Argentina's oil resources. The strike was 
attributed to an effort on the part of the Communists and Peronistas to sabotage the new 
billion-dollar oil plan. Frondizi, though weakened by influenza, was buoyed by the 
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swift support of the military forces. He urged his ministers to make a supreme effort to 
settle the strike, but, as nation-wide arrests of hundreds of key Communists, National- 
ists, and Peronistas (including John William Cooke, chief deputy of ex-dictator Juan 
Peron) ensued, labor organizations joined the fray and threatened 48-hour nation-wide 
strikes in support of the Mendoza workers. The Peronista-controlled unions announced 

a general walkout for November 20 and 21, and in addition demanded emergency monthly 
wage increases of 1,500 pesos--a 33% rise in the average wage. The National Petroleum 
Workers Union called a sympathy strike to begin at midnight on November 12 


However, after a special session of the Senate, a private conference with Presi- 
dent Frondizi, and threats from the Armed Forces, the nation-wide oi! workers’ strike 
was called off only a few hours before the walkout was scheduled to begin. Union 
leaders apparently agreed to a two-week truce in order to give the government time to 
meet labor demands for reconsideration of the foreign oil contracts. Labor Minister 
Alfredo Allende also pledged that price control decrees would be issued soon in an at- 
tempt to halt the rise in prices. The entire settlement wos regarded as a major victory 
for the Frondizi forces. in the midst of the oil strife, the contract negotiated with the 
American business group headed by the Atlas Corporation was deferred (HAR, XI: 574). 
The general belief was that Frondizi would stiil try to push the $800 million contract 
through but was delaying because of the protests from the striking oil workers. By the 
end of the month, there seemed to be indications that the contract negotiations with 
Atlas were doomed to failure as a result of a difference of opinion regarding the financing 
of the project. Atlas wanted Argentine payments in oil, but Frondizi refused, evidently 
confident that future contracts would make up for the possible loss of Atlas should the 
negotiations fail to materialize into a permanent contract 


At the height of the labor agitation, public attention was diverted to a new 
Argentine crisis--c supposed coup attempt from within the administration led by Vice 
President Alejandro Gomez. Gomez, long critical of Frondizi's oil contract negotia- 
tions and of the proposed reorganization of the Confederacion General del Trabajo 
(CGT), denied the charges !srought against him by President Frondizi. Gomez claimed 
he had uncovered a subversive plot involving the military which led the Vice President 
to recommend a coclition government of the leaders of all political parties. An inves- 
tigation by the military uncovered no conspiracy, however, and leaders pledged their 
loyalty to President Frondizi. Under questioning, Gomez refused to reveal the identity 
of the supposed conspirators. Because of his actions, the Union Civica Radical Intransi- 
gente (UCRI), to which both Frondizi and Gémez belong, called for Gémez' immediate 
resignation. The Vice President, refusing to renounce his position and his dignity, de- 
manded a hearing and challenged Congress to impeach him. Meanwhile, mobs stormed 
his offices yelling "Resign, traitor!" On November 18, Frondizi held a personal con- 
ference with Gomez in an effort to forestall any impeachment proceedings. It wos re- 
ported that the result of the conference was a complete vindication of the Vice Presi- 
dent's actions. Gomez then submitted his resignation. Evidently he had waited to step 
out of office until his name had been cleared. An emotion-pecked joint session of 
Congress withdrew the resolutions against Gomez and after a long debate voted to accept 
his resignation. The problem continued, however, as Gomez reopened the argument over 
his resignation by challenging the congressional vote of acceptance os unconstitutional. 
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When the UCRI majority porty voted to end debate, many of the opposition leaders had 
walked out of the session and were not present for the vote on the resignation. Gomez 
claimed that the ballot was therefore unconstitutione!. To many observers, it seemed 
the whole Gomez affair had been trumped up to divert public attention from the more 
serious economic and labor problems confronting the country. If this were true, the ruse 
worked, as one of the main reasons the Notional Oil Workers Union postponed its strike 
was to avoid complicating the politicei crisis.. 


At the end of November, stil! another lobor problem threatened to upset Frondizi's 


ailing government. After having supposedly settled railroad grievances last month (HAR, 
Xi: 573), the railroad workers’ union, Union Ferrovioria, demanded the poyment of ret- 
roactive wage increases totaling 3, 100,000,000 pesos (approximately $43, 500,000). 
When the government responded the: it could not pay the entire sum ot once and offered 
instead to pay the money in four installments by March, the union maintained thot, with 
living costs increasing, the money due them would not have the same purchasing power 
in March as now, and it insisted on a jump payment or two installments at the most. 
When the government did not comply, the union alerted workers to be ready to strike on 
November 28, Frondizi anticipated the strike by issuing a decree drofting all railroad 
workers into the Armed Forces. This meant in effect putting the workers under military 
law; however, the government did not expect actual lly to draft the workers. The union 
leaders apparently urged the rcilway men to take the decree /iterally and report to the 
designated army barracks since this would, in any case, stop railway operations as ef- 
fectively asa strike. Al! 240,000 reilroad workers except the firemen and engineers, 
members of La Fraternidad (brotherhood of "aristocrats" of railroad workers), went on 
strike as scheduled. The Armed Forces moved quickly and orrested over 1,000 of the 
striking employees, jailing them in military bases where, according to Frondizi's de- 
cree, they could be tried summarily by military courts. Soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
carrying automatic smail orms guarded terminals, rode on trains, and occupied yards 
and shops in order to stop further disturbances, and were able to keep open five of the 
six main railroads, The Armed Forces occupied the Railroad Workers Union headquar- 
ters, which in October had been inhabited alternetely by Peroniste and anti-Peronista 
leaders. The swift seizure of the building caught union leaders deliberating there, and 
Antonio Scipione and other leaders escaped out the back doo just cs government forces 
moved in the front 


Reprisols against the mobilization decree came from ali sides. With the support 
of other anti-Peronista unions, the rai’road union had asked the Argentine Supreme 
Court for an injunction against the action. A Peronista union bioc declared it would 
support the railway workers by o 48-hour nation-wide strike set for December 11 and 12. 
The military continued to exert pressure, however, and threatened to take increasingly 
strong measures if labor disorders persisted 


Observers wondered if Frondizi could continue to weather the storm. Peron's 
opinion, according to the New York Times, was that Argentina s economic and political 
problems were worsening so rapidly that Frondizi could certainly not remain in power 
much longer. Other sources seemed hopeful that, after the initial airing of internal 


problems, the strikes and disorder would subside. 
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The greater new strength of the military in Frondizi s government seemed to be 
turning him against Peronista forces. it was assumed to have been military pressure which 
brought about the resignation of Rogelio Frigerio, Frondizi's Economic and Social Affairs 
Secretary. Frigerio had been a key figure in planning the reconstruction of a single 
Peronista-dominated general labor confederation (HAR, X!: 458), a plan which was 
strongly opposed by the Armed Forces. Frigerio also had been the chief negotiator of 
the oil contracts with U.S. companies; but, despite his ouster, the military seemed pre- 
pared to give Frondizi a firm hand in carrying out the oil agreements already contracted 
and to help enforce the strict austerity measures needed in order to deal with the infla- 
tion surge. On the other hand, there was little doubt thet the military intended to 
weaken labor in general, and labor's reaction was to unite against the government as 
Frondizi fell into military hands. Both the military and the government were well aware 
of the harmful effect of the oil strike and of the alleged coup on the already limp Argen- 
tine peso. The peso was actually worth less than the poper it was printed on--i.e., a 
one-peso note now cost one peso 20 centavos to print. it wos alleged thot the military 
had recommended that Foreign Minister Carlos Florit and Commerce Minister José Orfila 
be purged for supposed Peronista tendencies. In support of this position, it was reported 
that the government had asked Cesar Barros Hurtado, Argentine Ambassador to the United 
States, to replace Florit in the Foreign Ministry, while Florit was to be given an ambas- 
sadorial post in Europe. Hurtado, however, was said to have declined the office. 


While labor agitation kept the news limelight and politico! uphceval racked the 
government, Russia quietly stepped in and concluded o $100 million loan deal whereby 
Russian technicians and equipment would be sent to develop the rich oilfields (HAR, XI: 
57). In exchange, Russia would receive Argentine wool, hides, tannin, and other prod- 
ucts. Technical problems resulting from the different design of the Russian equipment 
seemed inevitable, but by the middle of the month the terms of the agreement were al- 
ready in effect, and $30 million worth of equipment had been ordered; the remainder of 
the equipment was to be ordered within the next eight months. 


The drawn-out negotiations between the Argentine Government and the American 
and Foreign Power Company were finally concluded. Under the settlement, the company 
surrendered the remaining plants not already expropriated, and agreed to concentrate on 
building a power plant to feed the depleted Buenos Aires lighting system. The company 
was to be compensated for their former plants, and in addition, the new venture held 
promise of being profitable for the company. In return, Buenos Aires would no longer 
have its involuntary "brownout" by night nor the i!!-wil! that had been engendered by 
the expropriation losses which had been dealt under the Perdén regime (HAR, VI, No.7: 
34). The two generating units to be ordered were tentatively planned to be completed 
in about two and a half years and would be among the largest in Lotin Americe 


The investigation by the Argentine Congress of the June 1957 murder of Argen- 
tine lawyer Marcos Satanowsky continued as Isidro Satanowsky, brother of the murdered 
lawyer, and Américo Perez Gris, charged with the attempted assassination of President 
Frondizi (HAR, Xi: 577), made new accusations involving military and government of- 
ficials in the murder case. The Navy denied charges brought against certain officers 
and branded them as part of a plan to discredit the Armed Forces. The government 
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cleared all mentioned personne! and attempted to reduce the sensationalism which was 
hindering judicial action by banning the broadcast of case reports by persons or institu- 
tions not authorized by the judge or by the special investigating commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


URUGUAY 


Voters in Uruguay staged one of the big political surprises of the year in Latin 
America, as returns from the November 30 elections showed a sweeping victory for the 
Partido Nacional (Blancos), thus bringing to an end the 93-year dominance of the Colo- 
rados. Within the Blanco party victory went to the Herrerista faction, dominated by 
the rural voters, which obtained a narrow margin over the more urban Union Blanca 
Democrata (UBD). Most observers interpreted the upset as a reaction against the eco- 
nomic policies of the Colorado party, which had brought near ruin to Uruguay's once 
thriving economy. Excessive government controls and overly ambitious welfare state 
measures had destroyed the meat~packing industry, helped to stifle foreign trade, par- 
ticularly in the critical woo! market, and caused a runaway inflation that saw the peso 
drop to one-third its value of a year ago and one-fifth of its value of a few years 
earlier. In the face of such developments, the Colorados continued to accede to ex- 
orbitant demands from labor unions in Montevideo and to expand social benefits. Un- 
employment and labor turmoi! in past months had been almost constant, along with 
shortages of meat and bread in Montevideo. 


The majority of the National Council of Government, Uruguay's Swiss-type 
equivalent of the presidency, would be made up of six Herreristas, including Martin 
Etchegoyen, Benito Nardone, Eduardo Victor Haedo, Faustino Harrison, Justo Alonso, 
and Pedro Zabaiza. The three seats reserved for the minority party would be occupied 
by Manuel Rodriguez Correa and Ledo Arroyo Torres, representing the "List 15" faction 
of the Colorados who are presently in power, and César Batile Pacheco representing 
the Colorado minority faction called the "List 14." In the Senate there would be 16 
Blancos, 13 Colorados, 1 Socialist, and 1 Christian Democrat; the Chamber of Deputies 
would be composed of 49 Blancos, 39 Colorados, 3 Socialists, 3 Christian Democrats, 
2 Communists, and 1 Reformist Democratic Union representative. One seat remained 
in doubt. The possibility that recounts might result in significant changes was remote, 
although a large number of votes were subject to challenge. The Partido Nacional 
also won control of 16 of the 19 departmental councils, one going to the Colorados, 
and two remaining in doubt. The new officials were slated to take office on March 1, 


1959. 


While the change in administration was not expected to affect Uruguay's tradi- 
tional alignment with the West in international affairs, several factors in the elections 
held promise of significant developments in domestic politics and in the economic 
sphere. Chief among these was the nature of the Blanco victory, which is keyed to the 
peculiar election system in operation. Uruguay's complicated election system recog- 
nizes a huge number of factions--so many that each is known by a number, with the 
numbers being used prominently in the compaigns--and permits them to pool their votes 
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under major designations. The faction (sublema) gaining the largest number of votes is 
awarded all the seats won by the major designation (lema). The Colorados have remained 
in power largely because their various factions have always voted the Colorado lema. 
Within the party, arrangements have regularly been made to share allotted seats in the 
National Council of Government with the leading minority faction of the party. Blancos 
for the past 25 years have been too divided to vote for a single lema, with the result that 
they remained in the minority, even though in the 1954 election Luis Alberto de Herrera, 
leader of one Blanco faction, received more votes than any other single candidate run- 
ning for office. This time the two leading Blanco factions, as well as one minor group, 
arranged to vote for a single lema, and carried the election by some 90,000 votes, an 
object lesson that no Uruguayan yan politician could overlook. 


Within the Nationalist ranks, power was so evenly divided that early returns 
gave the edge to the UBD, which has its chief strength in the capital city of Monte- 
video. Joyous demonstrations by UBD supporters were cut short os returns from rural 
areas gave the Herreristas a majority of 7,000 votes within the National party lema, 
and hence control of the six council seats awarded to the winning group. Control of 
the departmental counci! of Montevideo went to UBD forces, led by faction leader 
Daniel Ferndndez Crespo. Greater cooperation between the two Blanco factions than 
has ever been demonstrated before would be needed if the Notionals were to make 
noteworthy accomplishments. 


Equally significant was the rise to power of the rural wing of the party, most 
conservative of the Blanco factions and made up of ranchers and farmers who had long 
been resentful of the Colorado administration's measures favoring city dwellers. With 
Luis Alberto de Herrera, titular head of the party for some 40 yeors, now 85 years old 
and holding no office in the incoming government, Benito Nardone emerged as the new 
party strong man. An ex-stevedore, ex-union organizer, and former Colorado party 
supporter, Nardone has for 16 years conducted a daily radio broadcast of news, agricul- 
tural information, and folksy commentary on politics that has given him a tremendous 
following in rural oreas. He organized and is leader of some 250 clubs of the Liga 
Federal de Accion Ruralista (Rural Federation) and claims contro! of some 120,000 votes. 
The 52-year-old Nardone, staunch ally of the aging Herrera, is the heir-apparent to the 
leader's mantle. He would become chairman of the Notional! Council of Government in 
1960, in accordance with Uruguay's system of rotating that position each year 


Nardone ardently supported Herrera's proposed amendment to the constitution 
that would have scrapped the present council system and returned the country to a 
single executive government. Here again failure of proponents to agree on a single 
reform proposol spelled defeat as two separate measures, the second sponsored by the 
Union Civica, were submitted to the voters; neither received enough votes for passage. 


Economic policy would be subject to sharp revision under the new government 
if party pledges were carried out. The Rural Federation had long called for an end to 
exchange controls, a major factor in the throttling of the economy and particularly the 
wool market. In this they had been in agreement with many unions and leaders of in- 
dustry whose interests had been adversely affected by extremely complicated government 
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procedures providing for multiple exchange rates, assignment of goods to special cate- 
gories with separate regulations for each, and limitations on imports so stringent that 
business had come to a near standstill in many areas. Uruguay's attitude toward Soviet 
Russia and Red China was also expected to come up for reappraisal. Nardone was pub- 
licly on record as favoring a policy of free trade with all nations, and reiterated his 
stand immediately following the election. As Russia has become the number one market 
for Uruguayan wool during the past year, closer trade relations between the two coun- 
tries were expected. Herrera, on the other hand, recently used his influence to thwart 
a proposed exchange agreement between Uruguay and Red China. Regardless of these 
considerations, the political attitude toward Communism is likely to remain unchanged. 
In the election, the legalized Communist Party polled only 24,000 of the 950,000 votes 
cast, with 20,000 of the votes coming from the Montevideo area. 


Earlier in the month, the government-owned meat packing plant, the Frigori- 
fico Nacional, reopened as predicted and resumed what was hoped would be the regular 
supplying of meat for the capital. Lack of import licenses continued to be a major com- 
plaint of business, although the situction was slightly relieved by revalidating some 
licenses that had been issued a year ago. While the wool market continued to be slow, 
Soviet purchases of high quality wool gave rise to guarded optimism among producers. 
The peso continued to fall, hitting o point below 11 per dollar and closing at 10. 75. 


Catholic circles in Uruguay were overjoyed when Pope John XXIII named 
Antonio Maria Barbieri, Archbishop of Montevideo, to be the first Cardinal in the coun- 
try's history. A brilliant scholar, the 66-year-old Cardinal-designate is a member of the 
Capuchin order and is widely known and respected for his writings on a variety of reli- 
gious and secular subjects. A native of Montevideo, and considered a moderate liberal, 
Cardinal Barbieri has been credited with helping to strengthen the Church in the face of 
the extremely anti~clerical position of the dominant political factions of recent years. 


American prestige was strengthened by the privately-financed goodwill visit of 
a group of American citizens, representing many aspects of American society, on a 
person-to-person mission conducted by George V. Denny, president of Interamerican 
Seminars. In Montevideo they took part in frank and open discussions of major problems 
in international understanding, with highly fevorable results. Another privately spon- 
sored move that won the appreciation of Uruguayans was the donation by Lederle Labo- 
ratories of enough polio vaccine for 50,000 persons. Although the country had not been 


suffering from an epidemic, polio had been widespread, and a shortage of vaccine had 
existed. 


PARAGUAY 


From Paraguay in November came a classic example of a dictatorship consoli- 
dating its position by stifling all opposition whether economic, political, or moral, and 
another demonstration of why the prestige of the United States is at such a low ebb among 
the nations of Latin America, Having suppressed the economic threat of a general strike 
by Latin America’s lowest paid workers (HAR, X!: 519) and having eliminated opposition 
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from the Liberal Party through a sudden campaign of terror, mass arrests, and screaming 
denunciation (HAR, Xi: 577), President Alfredo Stroessner closed in on the last figure 
who dared to denounce the regime on moral grounds -- Father Ramon Talavera. Consid- 
ered by many as the last voice of freedom in Paraguoy, the 28-year-old Roman Catholic 
priest had long been a thorn in Stroessner's side, but the dictator's attempts to intimidate 
him directly and through the Church hierarchy had failed (HAR, Xi: 108, 170, 462). 
Father Talavera's last campaign was particularly concerned with the welfare of people 

of his parish in the El Carmen district of Asuncidn's slum area. E| Carmen dwellers were 
summarily ordered out when Stroessner's pampered Army selected the site for new officers’ 
quarters and parade ground. Talavera organized resistance among the inhabitants, whose 
houses were stoned, fired upon, and sometimes wrecked in o series of well-planned "ac- 
cidents." ina last ditch effort, Talavera scheduled a mass demonstration in downtown 
Asuncion, but shortly before the rally he disappeared. His residence was found ransacked. 
The priest was found next day 15 miles from Asuncidn, dazed, barefoot, partially dressed 
in tattered clothes, carrying only some bananas and biscuits. Having obviously undergone 
a severe ordeal, the priest was greatly changed. He did not show up for the rally, and 
the crowd was broken up by tear gas. A Time report indicated that after receiving an 
order from the archbishop to take a sociological tour of Spain and France, Talavera pon- 
dered, prayed, and then fled the country, taking refuge in the Jackson School of Agron- 
omy, a Catholic-run institution in Montevideo, where he allegedly refused to make any 
comment. Paraguayan officials blandly claimed he had gone mad. 


With Talavera silenced, Stroessner was ready to receive the all-important visit 
of representatives from the World Bank, who were scheduled to make a five-week study 
of the Paraguayan economy. Along with the mission, came special U.S. consultant 
Harold Johnson. The report of the mission would form the basis not only of World Bank 
assistance to Paraguay, but of any long range U.S. plans for aid as well. With the op- 
position gone, the Stroessner regime was able to present a scene of "law and order" that 
would not fail to impress his business-minded visitors. However, lest this be inadequate 
to show his government's stability, Stroessner unleashed an anti-Communist publicity 
campaign of major proportions. While the regime had been legitimately anti-Communist, 
it had also blamed every disturbance and every instance of resistance to Stroessner on the 
Reds to a point that would have been ridiculous were it not for the fact that such allega- 
tions strongly impressed the United States. So successful has this tactic proved that, 
when American officials have been called upon for statements, they have invariably 
stressed Paraguay's strong anti-Communist position and have used this as a justification 


for supporting South America's last dictator, to the disgust of the remainder of the 
continent. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek demonstrated political skill in his move to gain 
the support of political opponents for the administration's "Plan of Economic Stabiliza- 
In a major televised speech, President Kubitschek recognized the opposition's 
new role in national politics and asked the Unido Democrdtica Nacional (UDN), which 
made the most substantial gains in the recent elections to support the administration in 
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its program to stabilize the cruzeiro, cut rising administrative costs, and develop the 
nation's industry. The response of the UDN to the President's appeal showed a surpris~ 
ingly conciliatory spirit. After two party coucuses, the UDN agreed to support the 
administration's program, including Kubitschek's pet project of moving the national 
capital from Rio de Janeiro to the new city of Brasilia. The "Plan of Economic Stabili- 
zation," designed to halt inflation and stabilize the national currency, had been widely 
publicized and was currently before Congress awaiting approval. The plan called for 
severe austerity in all phases of government but put little restraint on extravagant gov~- 
ernment projects such as the construction of the new capital at Brasilia. The strongest 
opposition to the plan came from leading business groups which protested against the 
excise tax, proposed in order to increase government revenue 


While politicians discussed the administration's plan, Air Force officers and 
Minister of War General Henrique Teixeira Lott were busy creoting new problems for 
themselves and for the nation. The trouble began in November when Minister of the 
Air Force Brig. Gen. Francisco de Mello was granted a leave of absence for a trip to 
the United States; Lott was appointed as acting Minister during de Mello's absence, 
in addition to remaining as Minister of War, Lott's first act as Air Minister was to re- 
move Brig. Gen. Ivo Borges from the position of Inspector General of the Air Force. 
it was rumored that Borges had been removed because of his failure to attend Lott's 
swearing-in ceremony as acting Minister; Lott chose to regord this as a deliberate in- 
sult. On November 5, when several high-placed Air Force officers signed an open 
letter of protest over the removal of Borges, Lott reacted to this "act of insubordina- 
tion" by ordering 30-day prison terms for each of the officers involved. As other Air 
Force officers expressed their support of General Borges and their imprisoned comrades, 
General Lott ordered additional arrests, and at last count, more than 200 Air Force of- 
ficers had been arrested. Some Brazilian newspapers and sectors of the political opposi- 
tion tried to see a major crisis in the incident, but most Brazilians viewed the episode as 
an outbreak of the long-standing rivalry between the Army old guard represented by Lott, 
and the Air Force, which is more attuned to the modern world. 


The Brazilian military lost more prestige as a result of their success in obtaining 
mass promotions and featherbedding. According to Brazilian military regulations, there 
could be only one Field Marshal in the peace-time Army, but the generals awaiting pro- 
motion found a loop-hole in a smali-print Army regulation providing that any officer 
with 35 years of service could retire with a grade-two promotion and full pay. When 
President Kubitschek refused to promote eight retiring generals, the "old soldiers" sued 
for their rights under the "small-print" regulation and won a 5-4 vote of approval from 
the Brazilian Supreme Court. Kubitschek ordered implementation of the decrees pror 
moting the generals to the rank of Field Marshal. The Brazilian Army would now have 
dozens of Field Marshals 


On November 22, at a meeting of the special Committee of 21, in Washington, 
D.C., considering concrete ways of improving Latin American economies, the Brazilian 
delegate, Augusto Frederico Schmidt, disagreed with U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State Thomas C. Mann's proposal to start with an immediate consideration of the new re- 
gional development financing agency proposed in August (HAR, Xi: 583). Schmidt 
countered with a proposal that the commission should first decide upon a specific eco- 
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nomic goal and the amount of time, capital, technical assistance and trade required to 
attain it. As the minimum target for Latin American development, Schmidt suggested a 
per capita income of $480 a year by 1980. This income, he said, was on the borderline 
between development and underdevelopment. The Brazilian delegate called for a 20- 
year program of concerted U.S. -Latin American efforts to increase the hemisphere's eco- 
nomic development, trade, and technical cooperation. With population increasing in 
Latin America at over 2% a year, Schmidt said, his proposed goal would require an in- 
crease of 4.5% per year in the gross national product (GNP), which would mean a rise 
in Latin American GNP from about $52 \villion in 1957 to $143 billion in 1980. The 
Schmidt plan presupposed some official regimentation of the economies of individual 
Latin American countries. He indicated that government intervention would be needed 
because classic fiscal and monetary remedies (free enterprise, etc.) for inflation might 
not be sufficient. Brazil would have to increase its GNP from $16 billion to $44 bil- 
lion. This could be achieved, he said, if, among other foctors, Brazil's exports in- 
creased from $1,400 million to $4,000 million « year to pay for imports and meet pay- 
ments on foreign debts. However, since the British Commonweolth and Western Europe 
are "gradually closing the door to our production" and the United States cannot be ex- 
pected to absorb increases of the size necessary, 't would be impossible to increase 
exports unless Latin America traded with Soviet bloc markets. "New formulas for in- 
ternational cooperation will have to be found," said Schmidt, adding that with or with- 
out a regional economic development credit institution, Brazil would have to increase 
trade with Russia and China. Indeed, he said, all Latin American countries would be 
forced to trade with Russia and Communist China, unless Washington decided to grant 
extensive U.S. financial assistance for the economic development of Latin American 
republics. in plain language, Schmidt's proposal boiled down to this: Brazil wanted a 
grandiose plan with the United States footing the bill. The preliminary meeting of the 
Committee of 21 closed with the organization of a committee of five nations (Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, and the United States) to work out the details of the proposed 
inter-American development bank. 


Meanwhile, Brazil pressed its campaign to increase trade with the Communist 
bloc. Edmundo Barbosa da Silva, chief of the Foreign Minister's Economic Development 
Board, was reported on his way to trade talks in Warsow ofter attending the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) conference in Geneva. Assis Cheteaubriand, 
Brazilian Ambassador to Great Britain, returned to London after meetings with Czecho- 
slovakian authorities in Prague. A Foreign Ministry official was quoted as saying that 
Barbosa da Silva had calculated, using production statistics of the last five years, that 
the Soviet Union would surpass the United States, economically, within twenty years, 
achieving a greater per capita income and gross national product. Apparently, Brazilian 
delegate Schmidt used Barbosa do Silva's calculations as a basis for his arguments before 
the Committee of 21, in Washington. A few days ofter Schmidt's speech, President 
Kubitschek, in an address before the National War College in Rio de Janeiro, said that 
his program for Pan American development had served as an arm against Soviet infiltra- 
tion and that Western powers should help those countries which have less resources. The 
opposition newspaper Correio da Manha interpreted the President's telk as a warning 
that, if the United States did not change its policy, Latin America would draw closer 
to the Communist countries. The New York Times summarized the entire episode with 
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the comment that Brazil was playing on U.S.-Soviet rivalry. Visao commented that 
should "Operation Pan-American" fail, Brazil might retreat to a position of neutrality 
similar to that of India. 


After months of discussions, Brazil reached a trade agreement with the USSR 
bartering coffee and petroleum. Similar deals with Czechoslovakia and Communist 
China were under consideration. With oil as an opening wedge, the Soviets hoped to 
follow with agreements involving Soviet machinery and technical assistance. The Rus- 
sians also held out the prospect of aid in the development of Brazilian atomic power 
plants in return for a resumption of diplomatic relations. The Brazilian press heralded 
the report that Russia's Khrushchev would consider an appropriate request from the 
Brazilian Government for Russian assistance in the industrial development of Brazil. 
Even the anti-Communist Rio newspaper Diétio Carioca headlined "Khrushchev offers 
aid to Brazil," without a single word of caution concerning what consequences the 
Russian offer might involve. Vice President Jodo Goulart, leader of the Partido Tra- 
balhista Brasileiro (PTB --Brazilian Labor Party) and Oswaldo Aranha, former Foreign 
Minister and former Ambassador to the United States, both received invitations for a 
three-week visit to the Sovict Union. Goulart made no public comment, but Aranha 
said he would accept the invitation if he felt his visit to Russia might serve the best in- 
terests of Brazil. 


Apparently Brazi! was ready to join the European-African coffee agreement 
formula (which provides for the establishment of an export quota rather than a withhold- 
ing quota) only on the condition that it was allocated a 16-million-bag export quota. 

It was predicted that scheduled coffee talks to be held in Washington would result in a 
deadlock between a Brazilian-Colombian bloc and a bloc composed of smaller Latin 
American and the African coffee=producing countries. Brazil was still faced with huge 
coffee surpluses, coupled with the reality of another bumper crop and declining exports. 
Brazil's tally of shipments for the first eight months of 1958 totaled 10,428, 200 bags of 
coffee, as compared to 11,484, 000 bags for the same period last year. It now appeared 
unlikely that Brazil would be able to reach its goal of selling 15 million bags this year. 


Menacing signs of social unrest gathered like dark clouds over Brazil. The tension 
was generated by the growing economic crisis and especially by a sharp round of price 
rises that threatened to bring the cost-of-living increase to 30% for this year. The peo- 
ple expressed their discontent through violence in Belo Horizonte, where crowds clashed 
with the police during a demonstration against high prices. In Fortaleza, capital of the 
drought-plagued state of Ceard, similar incidents occurred; and in Florianopolis, capital 
of the state of Santa Catarina, 31 demonstrators were injured by police as they rioted 
against an increase in power rates. The entire state police force of Rio Grande do Sul 
was placed on an alert status because of a series of incidents stemming from the alarming 
increase in the already high cost of living. Kubitschek attempted to calm the populace 
with an appeal to local governments and businessmen to refrain from raising prices and 
costs until new minimum wage laws cou!d be approved by Congress, possibly early next 
year; but the President's appeal seemed to have little effect. Prices continued their up- 
ward march, and new riots broke out in Belo Horizonte, where rioters looted more than 
a dozen stores before the police intervened, using guns and tear gas. Alarmed by the 
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growing tensions, Kubitschek took immediate measures to fix the prices of rice, beans, 
and other staples at the average October prices, and to forbid further increases in bus 
and trolley fares and utility rates. Some of these emergency measures conflicted with 
the aims of the administration's Economic Stabilization Plan, however, and many ob- 
servers believed that even with the cooperation of the opposition, the administration 
would not be able to accomplish the objectives of its plan in view of these developments. 
Finance Minister Lucas Lopes had been forced to continue the printing of inflated cur- 
rency to pay the government's bills, to buy surplus coffee, and to help finance the 
virtually uncontrolled credit expansion of the Bank of Brazil and numerous private banks. 
During the first week of November, $5,000 million cruzeiros (about $35 million) were 
printed to aid banks facing failure. The Brazilian had clearly lost faith in the cruzeiro 
and there was therefore a tendency to convert all cash into real estate or consumer 
goods. One Sao Paulo architect was quoted as saying, "The person who has any money 
puts it into real estate, and the workingman buys everything he con, whether he needs 
it or not, on the instailment plan. It's the only way you can protect yourself, " 


Brazil's infant automotive industry continued to expand. The industry expected 
to produce 67,000 vehicles this year; 110,000 in 1959; and 170,000 in 1960. Brazil's 
maneuvers to attract an auto industry began in 1952 when the government issued an order 
barring the purchase of some 104 spare parts from foreign countries on the ground that 
they were already being produced in Brazil. Later the government decreed that after 
July 1, 1953 import licenses would be granted only for unassembled and unupholstered 
vehicles. These restrictions were followed by others announcing that by mid-1958, 65% 
by weight of all materials used in cars, trucks, and station wagons, and 75% by weight 
of materials used in jeeps had to be Brazilian-made. The weight percentage restrictions 
were scheduled to increase steadily until by mid-1960, 90% by weight of all trucks, 
station wagons, and jeeps, and 95% of all cars would have to be built of locally-made 
components. in 1956 Brazil granted foreign vehicle and parts manufacturers a 30-month 
exemption from customs duties and other excise taxes on imports of machinery, spare 
parts, gasoline and diesel engines, if these goods were imported in connection with the 
establishment or the expansion of production facilities in Brazil. The government then 
promised foreign manufacturers who would produce locally, favorable exchange rates 
when converting their cruzeiro earnings into their native currency, exemption from con- 
sumer toxes on the vehicles produced, and protection against sales competition from im- 
ported vehicles. Finally, the Brazilian Government assured the foreign manufacturers 
that they would limit the number of automotive monufecturers allowed to take advan- 
tage of these concessions to no more than 17. Four U.S. auto makers and at least six 
U.S. parts manufacturers had already taken advantage of the Brazilian offer. Ford 
Motor Company invested over $20 million in an engine plant, foundry and stamping 
equipment, and in November displayed the first Brazilion-made Ford truck as a high- 
light of the inauguration of Ford Motor do Brasil’s new manufacturing facilities. Ford 
expected to build about 18,000 trucks in Brazil next yeor and to increase its production 
to 30,000 by 1960. Genera! Motors was investing $20 million in o new truck and en- 
gine plant; and international Harvester was spending $7 million on a new plant and the 
expansion of its existing foundry, which would enable that company to produce about 
5,000 trucks a year, Willys-Overland do Brasil, a subsidiary of Kaiser Industries, had 
reached a production of 11,000 units a year; by 1960 the company expected to produce 
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25,000 jeeps, 15,000 station wagons, and 20,000 passenger cars annually. Kaiser was 
apparently considering a $100 million expansion program in Brazil that would include a 
steel mill. Willys priced its six cylinder, 90 horse-power jeep at 325,000 cruzeiros 
(about $2, 300), which is comparable to the U.S. factory-suggested price of $2,312. 
Among the European auto makers attracted by the Brazilian offer were Germany's 
Mercedes-Benz, DKW, and Volkswagen, France's Simca, and Italy's Alfa-Romeo. The 
average wage in Brazil's auto industry was 50 cruzeiros an hour (about 35¢) compared 
with on average wage of $2. 65 an hour in the United States. Industry officials predicted 
that employment would increase from 24,000 workers in 1957 to 126,000 by 1960 or 1961. 
Perhaps the biggest headache for the manufacturers was the lack of skilled labor; com- 
panies were forced to open training schools to teach everything from blueprint reading 

to tool and die making. It appeared that SGo Paulo might soon become the Detroit of 
South America. 


During the first nine months of 1958, over 50 U.S. firms indicated to Brazilian 
authorities that they intended to make capital investments in Brazil. Viewed in the 
light of Brazil's economic crisis, the increased investment of U.S. capital seemed to 
constitute a paradox. in spite of inflation and the numerous other economic ills en- 
countered in Brazil, the climate for foreign investment was reputed to be "one of the 
best in the world." The Brazilian Government had granted foreign manufacturers the 
right, under certain conditions, to import machinery and equipment as capital invest- 
ment without import permits or duties, but stronger incentives for the foreign manufac- 
turer were provided by some of the effects of Brazil's continuing financial crisis. 
Dwindling foreign exchange reserves led the government to clamp sharp restrictions on 
imports, while heavy budget deficits contributed to the spiraling domestic inflation. As 
a result of climbing costs and import curbs, Brazil's imports from the United States this 
year were expected to drop about 25% below last year's $550 million figure. As one 
U.S. businessman stated, "The only way to stay inithe Brazilian market under the pres- 
ent conditions is to make your products locally." Another reason for the increased in- 
vestment was, of course, profits. A.20% minimum profit is.generally. expected by a 
manufacturer, while it is not unusual for a service-type organization to make an 80% 
to 90% profit on their investment. Coupled with profits, there is a general realization 
of the huge market coming into existence in Brazil. Brazil's population of 63 million 
people is growing at the rate of 24% each year, and experts estimate the 1980 popula- 
tion at over 105 million. Among the U.S. firms planning investments in Brazil were 
Eastman Kodak, General Tire and Rubber Company, Eaton Manufacturing, B. F. Good- 
rich Company, American Optical, Westinghouse, Merck and Company, American 
Machine and Foundry, and The Radio Corporation of America. 


Nelson A. Rockefeller arrived in Brazil on November 18 for a three-day inspec- 
tion of his Brazilian interests and visits with various Brazilian leaders. When asked his 
opinion on economic underdevelopment in Latin America, Rockefeller said, "The people 
in all our countries are pressing for greater opportunities. Economic and social develop- 
ment are as much a problem in New York as in Brazil because both are seeking to de- 
velop rapidly. These are growing pains and we can be thankful that they are not pains 
of contraction. " 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Gilberto Amado. HISTORIA DA MINHA INFANCIA. 2d ed. , 1958. Pp. 243. MINHA 
FORMACAO NO RECIFE. 2d ed., 1958. Pp. 288. MOCIDADE NO RIO E PRIMEIRA 
VIAGEM A EUROPA. 2d ed., 1958. Pp. 363. PRESENCA NA POLITICA. 1958. 

Pp. 364. Rio de Janeiro. José Olympio. 


This four-volume autobiography of Gilberto Amado invites comparison with the 
similar work of José Vasconcelos. Both write in a colloquial yet brilliant style, both 
' speak with candor, both open up a whole panorama of Latin American life, both were 
men of action on the national stage. Yet there are evident differences. Vasconcelos 
wrote of the catastrophic period following the Mexican revolution; the Brazil of Gil- 
berto Amado saw nothing worse than the coming to power of Getilio Vargas. Vascon- 
celos thought he should have become President of Mexico; Gilberto Amado was elected 
to the national congress, and he served Brazil as a diplomat, but he never became a 
tragedy that was Vasconcelos’. Vasconcelos came to know the United States and Spain 
quite well, whereas Gilberto Amado, like most Brazilians of his period, displayed a 


francophilia quite alien to Vasconcelos. French culture was really as familiar to him as 
that of Brazil. 


These four volumes by Gilberto Amado will be read with interest by all scholars an 
of Brazilian affairs. Although their language is so idiomatic that most foreigners will a 
find it difficult, the story is essentially simple, since it is a chronological concatena- | 
tion of events from Gilberto Amado's birth down to 1927. Although his role was essen- i 
tially that of a spectator, he has reported vividly the important events he witnessed. 
Self-conscious because of his notorious ugliness, this provincial nordestino burst onto 
the international scene with a startling violence, but his temperament made him a sen- 
sitive observer. Now a member of the Brazilian delegation to the United Nations, 
Gilberto Amado could well add a volume or two to his autobiography in order to bring 
us his observations on the world scene over the last quarter century. 


Domingo F. Sarmiento. CAMPANA EN EL EJERCITO GRANDE. Biblioteca Ameri- 
cana, 34. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econdmica. 1958. Pp. Ivi, 321. 


A most valuable addition to the excellent "Biblioteca Americana," this volume 
provides a series of historical documents about the military campaigns which brought 
about the downfall of the Rosas regime. The editor of this work is Tulio Halperin Donghi, 
who has provided a long (56 pp.) informative introduction. 


Manuel Gutiérrez Néjera. CUENTOS COMPLETOS. Biblioteca Americana, 35. 
Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econdmica. 1958. Pp. li, 477. 


Students of Mexican literature will be grateful to Professor E.K. Mapes of the 
State University of lowa for having collected the complete short stories of Gutiérrez 
Ndjera (nearly 90 of them), which were scattered in a variety of obscure magazines. 
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He will likewise appreciate the informative introduction by Francisco Gonzélez Guerrero. 
However, this volume reveals in extenso the essential mediocrity of Gutierrez Najera; 
his writing is tedious, uninspired, and, to put it simply, insignificant 


Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris. MINORITIES IN THE NEW WORLD. SIX CASE 
STUDIES. New York. Columbia University Press. 1958. Pp. 320. $6.00. 


Two distinguished anthropologists of Columbie University present here an account 
of minority groups in the New World, studying each of the three principal racial groups 
(Indian, Negro, and European) by means of two significant examples. Part |, "The Amer- 

ican Indian," has two "case studies," one devoted to the Indians in Brazil, the other to 
the Indians in Mexico. it is this port which has a direct interest for Hispanic American- 
ists. The second part on the Negro in the Americas describes the Negro in Martinique 
and the Negro in the United States. Under the third heading, "The European immi- 
grants," the editors discuss "The French Canadians" and "The Jews in the United States." 
The two essays on Latin American themes are informative and follow closely reports made 
for UNESCO. 


Elizabeth Lyttleton and Herbert Sturz, REAPERS OF THE STORM. New York. Thomas 
Y. Crowell. 1958. Pp. 303. $3.95 


The sub-title "A documentary novel of Spain today" conveys clearly the basic 
theme that this book describes Spain as it really is, not as propagandists would have us 
believe it to be. We are told that the outhors lived uneasily in a small Spanish fishing 
village, La Farola (a fictitious name for a village on the southern caost), and that while 
they made believe they were writing a book praising the Fronco regime, they were ac- 
tually smuggling the text of their book in small notebooks to Gibraltar. Certainly we can 
understand why official Spain has been infuriated by this exposé. it describes not glori- 
ous Spain, not even la Espana de pandereta, but rather one of the most sordid and miser- 
able countries under the sun, where prostitution is rampant because of a false idea of 
propriety and because of the plight of the poorer classes. Mario Praz' Unromantic Spain 
a quarter of a century ago set out to debunk the false romantic concept of Spain; Lyttle- 
ton and Sturtz have undertaken to do the some thing, using the technique of the contem- 
porary super-realist novel. True as the indictments in Reapers of the Storm- may be, the 
picture is utterly one-sided, and the dismal note is struck so often that the bell tolls in 
a monotonous way. 


Helena Percas. LA POESIA FEMENiNA ARGENTINA (1810°1950). Madrid. Ediciones 
Cultura Hispdnica, 1958. Pp. 738 


This reviewer is allergic to Latin American poetesses, but Helena Percas’ volume 
is useful because it is essentially a series of monographs about various Argentine poetesses, 
and the data given should be valuable to social historians. 


Carleton Beals. HOUSE IN MEXICO. New York. Hastings House. 1958. Pp. 214. 
$4. 50. 


Unlike his scholarly anthropologist brother Ralph, Carleton Beals has devoted the 
best years of his life to writing chatty, populer, impassioned books about contemporary 
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Latin America, especially about his great love, Mexico. Titles like Fire on the Andes, 
The Crime of Cuba, and Banana Gold reveal the itinerant crusader, not not the academic 
scholar. Recently we had heard little about the Letin American interests of Carleton 
Beals, and rumor had it that, living in Killingworth, Connecticut, he was devoting his 
time to New England history. Now he has returned to his first passion but only to paint 
a series of pleasant vignettes of life among the common folk of Mexico. Had he written 
this book some years ago, it would have been full of impassioned remarks about the 
Alemanistas, the Cardenistas, the Communists, the braceros, student strikes, school 
teacher demonstrations, and all those social and political phenomena which cause so 
much concern. But this time Carleton Bzals says nothing of all those things. He is an 
extinct volcano, on whose slopes a lush vegetation grows happily 


John J. Kennedy. CATHOLICISM, NATIONALISM, AND DEMOCRACY IN ARGEN- 
TINA. University of Notre Dame Press. 1958. Pp. 219 


The fall of Peron in Argentina was followed by a wave of propaganda to the 
effect that the Catholic Church had been one of the prime foctors in the dictator's 
downfall, and that ergo the Catholic Church was a column of democracy. This distor- 
tion of the facts failed to take into account that the Catholic Church had made a deal 
with Perdn and supported him as long as he respected the terms of the deal, and that, 
when it turned against Perén, it was not out of love for democracy, but because Perdn 
had failed to respect the Church's privileges. The story circulated in the United 
States overlooked moreover that in countries such as the Dominican Republic and in- 
deed Spain, the Catholic Church has been happily supporting dictatorships 


Professor Kennedy of the Political Science Department of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity is presumably imbued with Catholic conservative thought, since his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion was on the ideas of Donoso Cortés, and the reader would suspect a priori that the 
thesis of this book would follow the facile misrepresentation described above. It is a 
pleasant surprise to find that Professor Kennedy approaches the subject in a much more 
critical fashion; his study is an importent piece of objective scholorship. It is a valu- 
able addition to the International Studies of the Committee on International Relations 
of the University of Notre Dame, which hos been supported by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Professor Kennedy has evidently been influenced by the Jesuits who maintain 
that the Church should take stock honestly of its historic policy of alliance with dicta- 
torships. The book does not bear the Church's imprimatur, and it is evident that 
Professor Kennedy is speaking only for himself. 


Robert Jones Shafer. THE ECONOMIC SOCIETIES IN THE SPANISH WORLD 
(1763-1821). Syracuse University Press. 1958. Pp. 416. $5.00. 


The economic and social history of Spain and Spanish America during the second 
half of the eighteenth century is the subject of this study, which is an important contri- 
bution to the research in the field. Part | describes the Economic Societies of Spain, 
while Part ii gives an account of the "Ultramarine" Societies, and Part Iii analyzes the 
"Aims and Activities of the Colonial Societies." Part |i is of especial interest, since it 
takes up one after another the various economic societies of Spanish America, particu- 
larly those of Havana and Guatemala. This monograph is carefully prepared, and the 
bibliography is excellent. 
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Selden Rodman. MEXICAN JOURNAL. THE CONQUERORS CONQUERED. New 
York. Devin-Adair. 1958. Pp. 298. $6.00. 


Of the making of chatty books there is no end. Usually these about Latin Amer- 
ica are perpetrated by women and deserve a minimum of attention. Such short shift 
might be given to this book, with its complete lack of plan and quite undistinguished 
style. However, the author is Selden Rodman, well known for his writings on Haiti, such 
as Renaissance in Haiti and Haiti: The Black Republic. Moreover, although he is no ex- 
pert on things Mexican, he does try to provide us with the rich bill of fare offered in the 
sub-title of this book: “A journal of six months in Mexico, including travels to the 
principal parts of that country; conversations with distinguished personalities in the arts 
and public life; adventures, mishaps, reflections and photographs." As far as the travel 
is concerned, he takes us on a trip through the scarcely known country of the southeast, 
to the ruins of Palenque and Bonampak. As regards personalities, Rodman met a sur- 
prising number of them, and he gives us thumbnail sketches of men like José Vascon- 
celos, Lombardo Toledano, and Alfonso Reyes. Moreover, he quickly achieved a sense 
of Mexican life which gave him sufficient confidence to tackle well-established writers 
such as Lesley Byrd Simpson, whose Many Mexicos is denounced as leftist to the point 
of Marxism, and Graham Greene, whose The Lawless Roads is rejected for its alleged 
smug British Roman Catholic anti-Mexicanism. Rodman's book is an utterly superficial 
study of Mexico, but it males pleasant reading because as he takes us through the 
physical and cultural landscape of the neighboring republic, he exudes a contagious 
sense of pleasure and excitement. 


Sister M. Inez Hilger. ARAUCANIAN CHILD LIFE AND ITS CULTURAL BACKGROUND. 
Washington, D.C. Smithsonian Institution. 1957. Pp. 439. $7.00.\ 


This scholarly monograph, with 80 plates, is issued as Volume 133 (whole volume) 
of Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, publication 4297. The author had previously 
made studies of child life among the Chippewa and the Arapaho. She visited southern 
Argentina and Chile in order to prepare this study. Many of her informants were Catho- 
lic priests, but it is difficult to say if this has in any way colored the data here assembled. 


Norman Lewis. THE VOLCANOES ABOVE US. New York. Pantheon. 1957. Pp. 256. 
$3. 75. 


This novel by the able English writer Norman Lewis tells a story which seems to 
have as its background the Guatemalan revolution of 1954, although Lewis tells us that 
this is not so. In any case, there appears to be here a satire on the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Elliot, the manager of a huge American-owned plantation, is depicted as being 
bland, and in his calculating way benevolent, but fundamentally ruthless. Lewis says 
that there have been more than fifty Central American revolutions since the turn of the 
century, and that his story depicts a situation which is the quintessence of these revolu- 
tions. 
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John Joseph Considine. NEW HORIZONS IN LATIN AMERICA. New York. Dodd, 
Mead. 1958. Pp. 379. $5.00. 


Father Considine is Director of Maryknoll Publications and Professor of Contem- 
porary World Affairs at Maryknoll Seminary. He is a world traveler rather than a Latin 
Americanist and his informal account of a tour through Latin America contains occasional 
slips: the Brazilian architect Lucio Costa becomes Luis Costa, and we are told that Juan 
Dias de Soles discovered the River Plate. However, Father Considine is free from the 
pedantry which often characterizes specialists, and his earlier trip to Africa, described 
in Africa, World of New Men, gave him an unusual preparation for understanding the 
Negro tradition in Northeastern Brazil; the whole of Section | of New Horizons in 
Latin America is devoted to Brazil. Section II, "Lands of the South,” takes us through 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile. Section {il, “World of the Andes," com- 
pletes the South American tour with visits to Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia, rather too 
much credit being given to Colombian Father José Jooquin Salcedo and the radio station 
at Sutatenza. The whole of Section IV concerns "The Rise of Protestantism." Father 
Considine tries to be fair and even speaks with admiration of some Protestants he has 
known; he admits that only a minority of Latin Americans are more than nominal Roman 
Catholics. Yet it is apparent that he views with regret the presence of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Latin America. He returns to his travelogue in Section V, "Vignettes of 


Middle America." An appendix provides valuable statistics about religious groups in 
Latin America. 


Walter V. Scholes. MEXICAN POLITICS DURING THE JUAREZ REGIME, 1855-1872. 
Columbia, Missouri. University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXX. 1957. Pp. 190. 


Apporently a dissertation presented at the University of Missouri, this monograph 
is dedicated to France V. Scholes, the distinguished historian who presumably is the 
author's father. It pays little attention to the Maximilian episode and concerns itself 
with dissensions among Mexican political groups. it is a well-documented contribution 
to the internal history of Mexico during the nineteenth century 


Elena Padilla. UP FROM PUERTO RICO. New York. Columbia University Press. 
1958. Pp. 317. $5.00. 


This account by an anthropologist of the fate of Puerto Ricans who migrate to 
New York makes depressing reading. The wretched condition of the immigrants is shown 
by the fact that they are designated not as puertorriquenos, which is considered an in- 
sulting term, but rather as hispanos or some other euphemistic word. All in all, this is 
a significant study of an important aspect of New York life. 


Jorge Castafieda. MEXICO AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Prepared for E! Colegio de 
México and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York. Manhattan 
Publishing Company. 1958. Pp. 244. $3.00 


This volume is one in a series of monographs describing the relations of various 
countries with the United Nations. The author reaches the conclusion that Mexico has 
little enthusiasm for the United Nations and that it is more concerned with the develop- 
ment of a Latin American conscience. 
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URUGUAY AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Prepared under the auspices of the Uruguayan 
Institute of International Low for the Carnegie Endowment for international Peace. New 


York. Manhattan Publishing Compeny. 1958. Pp. 129. $3.00. 


This is another monograph in the series “Notional Studies on International Organ- 
ization," in which the attitude of various countries toward the United Nations is ana- 
lyzed. Aureliano Aguirre, an editorial writer of the Uruguayan newspaper El Pais, 
prepared the manuscript and was aided in the finel editing by Eduardo Jiménez de Aré& 
chaga, secretary of the Uruguayan Institute of international Low and Professor of Inter- 
national Law at the Law School of Montevideo. The leitmotiv of this study is that 
Uruguay has always been faithful to internetional organizations and that it has given 
the United Nations its sincere support 


Foreword 


(Continued from p. 589) 


union abuses and with the financial chaos brought on in port by excessively generous 
social security measures which the country could not afford; and finally to disunity 
among the Colorados, who could not conceive that their century-old contro! of the coun- 
try might be broken. The Vatican made oa skillful move in the elections by appointing 
the Archbishop of Montevideo, Antonio Maria Borbieri, as the country's first cardinal. 
This appeal to Uruguayan notionclism undoubtedly helped the Nationalists and made 
Colorado laicism seem slightly unpatriotic. The Church was less militant in Paraguay, 
where a reforming cleric Father Ramdn Telavere was literally and figuratively beaten 
by government elements; the Church, which did not wish to hove trouble with the 
Stroessner dictatorship, sent Talavera on a study tour of France and Spain; he arrived, 
a shattered man, in Montevideo 


The Brazilian Army disgraced itself in the eyes of the world as Wer Minister 
Teixeira Lott took advantage of his temporary position as Acting Minister of Air to 
jail some 200 air force officers, while a number of generals found a device to have 
themselves named marshals with absurdly high sclaries, just as President Kubitschek 
was proclaiming his new "Plan of Economic Stabilization." At the Washington, D.C., 
meeting of the Committee of 21 which was to discuss Kubitschek's so-called "Operation 
Pan American," the Brazilian delegate Augusto Frederico Schmidt blustered with 
threats that Brozil would turn to Russia if the United States did not provide sufficient 
aid. Even Brazilians found these tactics distasteful, and they realized that they would 
not work, The cry "Russian wolf, Russian wolf!" has been heard too often. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is am area or regional p m in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the 
dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “teliuric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—-not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences, The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl1l, 112, 113) 


Ciwiligation: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148)  ..... 10 units 
Cm. Geograp' : hy of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography . 


Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ...... 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 


Inter-American Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 

Anthropology: Cultural Problems in Latin America (Anthropology 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 


Students who wish to minor in anv special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 
MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirement: 
guages. 
2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minitaum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 


. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to ome of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Ven-- 
zucla), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


for candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
James L. Taylor 


Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying <or 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 


To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre-and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 400 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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